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THE GOOD HUNTER AND THE IROQUOIS MEDI- 
CINE. 


In the “Jesuit Relation” for 1636 is an account of the Huron 
feasts, and one of these lacks clearness. ‘The Ononhara is for the 
madmen. . . . They refer the origin to a certain interview of the 
wolves and the owl, where this nocturnal animal predicted to them 
the coming of Ontarraoura, that is, a beast which approaches the 
lion by the tail (retire au Lyon par la queué), which Ontarraoura 
revived, they say, a certain good hunter, a great friend of the wolves, 
in the midst of a good feast; whence they conclude that the feasts 
are capable of healing the sick, since they even give life to the 
dead.” 

It was easy for me to see that this beast was the panther, an ani- 
mal little known to the Hurons or the missionaries, but which has 
been widely named the mountain lion. The Onondagas still call it 
Sken-tah-ses-go'-nah, “Long Tail.” Its nocturnal habits, and even 
its cry, often mistaken for that of the panther, might have associated 
the owl with it in tales of the forest, but what was the story of the 
good hunter? In answering this question I have nothing very ori- 
ginal to offer, but will transcribe two accounts very nearly as I find 
them. In neither of these does the panther figure, but the death of 
the good hunter, the gathering of birds and beasts, his revival, and 
the gift of the great medicine, are prominent features. In the lapse 
of two centuries and a half, and in its relation by another people, it 
has become slightly changed, but the story is probably essentially 
that of the ancient Hurons and their kindred. 

The oldest version of this may be found in Doty’s “ History of 
Livingston County, New York,” as it was given long ago by an old 
Seneca, to Mr. Horsford, their missionary. — 

“In ancient times a war broke out between two tribes, On the 
one side the forces were jointly led by a great warrior and a noted 
hunter. The latter had killed much game for the skins, the remains 
being left for beasts and birds of prey. The battle was going against 
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his side, and he saw that to save his own life he must quit the field, 
As he turned, the body of a great tree lay across his path. He came 
up to it, when a heavy blow felled him. On recovering he found, 
strangely enough, that he could as easily pass through as over the 
obstruction. Reaching home, his friends would not talk with him : 
indeed they seemed quite unaware of his presence. It now occurred 
to him that he, too, had been killed, and was present in spirit only, 
human eyes not seeing him. He returned to the place of conflict, 
and there, sure enough, lay his mortal part quite dead, and its scalp 
gone. A pigeon-hawk, flying by, recognized the disembodied hunter, 
_and gratefully offered to restore his scalp ; so, stretching away in its 
flight to the retiring victors, he plucked it from the bloody pole. 
The other birds had, meantime, prepared a medicine which soon 
united the scalp to the head, when bears and wolves gathered around 
and joined in thedance. The hunter got well and lived many years, 
his experience strengthening their religious faith, and teaching them 
how to use the remedies so strangely acquired, which, to this day, 
are among the most efficacious known to the Indians.” 

In 1881, Elias Johnson, a Tuscarora chief, published the “ Legends, 
Traditions, and Laws of the Six Nations,” in which the story has an 
ampler form. Of this I will give a summary. The good hunter ap- 
pears as before, as one noted for kindness and generosity to all, even 
beasts and birds. Though a hunter, he was considered the protector 
of these. On one occasion he went out with a war party. The 
battle was furious, and in the most desperate struggle he was struck 
down, scalped, and left for dead. ; 

A fox came along when the conflict was over, and recognized this 
friend of bird and beast lying lifeless on the field. Shocked by the 
sight, he raised the death lament, and called all the beasts together. 
Their cries were heard in the forest ; they came by hundreds to the 
spot and tried to revive their friend. Vain were all their efforts, 
and he remained lifeless. As they sat down on their haunches to 
hold a council, they raised their heads, and a‘dolorous cry rent the 
air. Then the bear was called to speak, as being the nearest relative 
and best friend of man. He appealed to each and all for any medi- 
cine they had, but though each had his own, none did any good. 
Again they lifted up their heads and howled a mournful requiem, 
long continued, and with many varying notes. 

This sad lament, wild as the Highland coronach, brought the oriole 
to the spot. He was told of their sad plight, and in turn went and 


called a council of the birds. There was a flapping of wings every- — 


where, and all came, from the eagle to the wren, in response to the 
call. With beak and with claw they made every effort, but nothing 
came of it. The hunter was dead, stubbornly dead, and his scalp 
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was gone. The eagle’s head had become white in his long and wise 
life, and from his lofty eyrie he had looked down, and knew every 
force of nature and all the events of life. This white-headed sage 
said that the dead would not revive unless the scalp was restored. 
First of all the fox went to seek it. He visited every hen-roost 
and every bird’s-nest, but no scalp did he find. The pigeon-hawk 
took up the search, but soon returned. She flew so swiftly that no 
one expected her to see much, for birds have characters as well as 
men. The white heron flew more slowly, and said he would do 
better, but he came to a field of luscious wild beans, which tempted 
him to stop. He fed and slept, and fed again, while the council 
waited his return in vain. At last the crow took the mission. The 
warrior who had the scalp knew of the council, but feared nothing 
when he saw the crow flying near. He was accustomed to that. 
She saw the scalp stretched to dry in the smoke above his cabin, 
and after a time carried it off. Great was the rejoicing when she 
came back successful. At once they put the scalp on the dead man’s 
head, but so dry and warped had it become that it would not fit. 
Here was a new trouble. The animals did their best, but could 
not moisten it, having no patent lubricator. Then the great eagle 
said that on the high rocks, where he lived, the mountain dew had 
collected on his back, and perhaps this might serve. He plucked 


one of his long feathers, dipped it in this dew, and applied it to the. 


scalp. It was at once effectual, and the scalp became moist again. 
The animals brought other things for the cure. The scalp was placed 
on the head, to which it closely adhered, and then the hunter revived 
and recovered his strength. They gave him the compound which 
had restored him, as the gift of the Great Spirit, and then there was 
a pattering of feet and a rustle of wings as the council dispersed. 
The medicine was always cherished. 

It was used in this way: a wooden goblet is taken to a running 
stream, and filled by dipping down the stream. When brought back 
to the house it is placed near the fire, with some tobacco. Then 
there are prayers while the tobacco is gradually thrown on the fire. 
The smoke is grateful to the Great Spirit, and with this American 
incense their prayers arise. Some of my white friends also like it, 
without this ritual use as yet. The medicine-man then places a pieee 
of skin near the cup, and on this the medicine is laid. He takes up 
a little-of the pulverized compound with a wooden spoon, such as was 
recently used, and dusts it on the water in three spots *,* in the 
form of a triangle. This is closely watched. If it spreads over the 
water and whirls about on the surface, the sick person will recover. 
If it sinks at once, where it was placed, the sick will-die, and nothing 
can be done. In the one case the medicine is given, in the other all 
the water is thrown away. 
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This is not the only medicine, and Mr. Johnson gives another 
story and use: One day a hunter heard the sweetest music in the 
woods, but the most thorough search did not reveal its source, 
Charmed by the sound, he went again and again, but with no better 
success. Not a note was heard. At last the Great Spirit came to 
‘him in a dream, and told him what to do. He was to purify himself 
before he sought it, and this he at once did. The forest path was 
taken, the ravishing strain fell upon his ear, and he listened atten- 
tively till he could sing every note himself. Then he drew nearer. 
- A tall, green plant stood before him, with long and tapering leaves, 
This he cut down, but it was immediately healed, and became as 
before. He did this repeatedly, with the same results, and then knew 
it as medicine especially good for wounds. Rejoicing in his great 
discovery, he took part of the plant home, where it was dried and 
pulverized. Then he touched it to a bad wound which a man had 
received, and it was healed at once. In this way did the Great Spirit 
bestow this great medicine upon men, and very grateful were they. 

This medicine is used very differently, and Mr. Johnson describes 
the feast to which it belongs. Once in six months there is a great 
feast at the hunting season, and these come in the spring and in the 
fall. On the night of the feast, as soon as it is dark, all concerned 
assemble in one room. Lights are extinguished, and even the coals 
are carefully covered. The medicine is placed near these, and to- 
bacco is laid beside it. Then all begin to sing, proclaiming that the 
crows are coming to the feast, and the other birds and beasts whose 
brains form part of the first great medicine, the one which originated 
when they revived the good hunter. At the end of the song their 
calls are imitated. Thrice during the night prayers are offered, and 
during these tobacco is thrown on the smothered embers. In these 
it is asked that all may be protected from harm, and that this medi- 
cine may heal injuries of every kind. To preserve due solemnity 
and prevent interruption the doors are locked when the ceremonies 
begin. None are allowed to enter or go out, and none to fall asleep. 
Anything like this would spoil the medicine. 

The actual feast begins just before daybreak. The past obser- 
vances being here described as in the present, the master of cere- 
monies first takes a deer’s head and bites it, imitating the call of a 
crow. He then passes it to another, who bites it in turn, and imi- 
tates some other beast or bird. Thus it goes around. When it 
begins to be light the master of ceremonies takes a duck’s bill and 
dips it full of the medicine. Some of this he gives to each one 
present, who puts it intoa piece of skin, wrapping it in several covers. 
This is kept for the next feast, six months later. The panther's 
skin was preferred for the first cover, when it could be had. 
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Those who take active part in this feast are all medicine-men, but 
chiefs may be present, and those who at any time have been cured 
by the medicine. While these things are going on within the house, 
the young people are having a merry time outside, and the remnants 
of the feast are given to them when those inside are done. When 
this medicine is used the tune heard at its discovery is sung, both at 
the feast and at its administration. The ceremonies are thought to 
make it effective. Each medicine-man has a large quantity, which 
he keeps in a bag. To this he sometimes adds pulverized corn roots 
or squash vines, if he fears its exhaustion, and when it is given 
several assemble and sing. Both kinds were deemed especially useful 
in healing wounds received in war. These were tlre great medicines ; 
there were others less important. 


Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith’s account of the origin of the Seneca 


medicine has some resemblance to this: A hunter is awakened by 
singing and the sound of adrum. He followed the sound and came 
to a place apparently inhabited. There a hill of corn had three ears, 
and a squash vine bore three squashes. The-next night he heard 
the sound again, and a man threatened his life for looking on forbid- 
den things. Others gathered around and said he should not die, but 
they would impart to him their secret medicine. This was contained 
in the squashes and corn. 


He was led to a spot where many were dancing around a fire. 


They heated an iron and thrust it through his cheek, and then at 
once healed it. They burned his leg, and did the same, but all the 
time they sang the medicine song, which he also learned. As he 
turned homeward he found that these were not men, as he had sup- 
posed, but a great gathering of birds and beasts. It seems in this a 
variant of the good hunter story. 

He had been shown how to prepare the medicine. He was “to 
take one stalk of corn and dry the cob and pound it very fine, and to 
take one squash, cut it up and pound that, and they then showed 
him how much for a dose. He was to take water from a running 
spring, and always from up the stream, never down.” I quote this 
verbatim in case any one may wish to try so powerful and simple a 
remedy. 

Of course the giving of it varies little. “The people sing over its 
preparation every time the deer changes his coat, and when it is 
administered to a patient they sing the medicine song, while they 
rattle a gourd-shell as accompaniment, and burn tobacco.” 

Mrs. Smith relates another story, much like that told by David 
Cusick. An old man applied for hospitality at several lodges in turn, 
and was repulsed. He found shelter at last, and was kindly treated. 
Being sick, he desired his hostess to go for certain herbs, which she 
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prepared as he told her, and he was soon cured. Then he had a 
fever, and other herbs were brought for his cure. One after another 
he had all the ailments known to the red man, and recourse to 
every healing herb. When the cure of all diseases had been taught 
he went away, and was seen no more, leaving a blessing behind. 

David Cusick did not dwell upon the particulars of this visit, but 

said that the old man taught them much besides medicine, though 
this was his principal mission. 
_ Among the Onondagasa secret medicine society is called Ka-noo!-tah, 
but there are other names having some reference to these. Captain 
George, of that nation, used a whistle of bamboo in the annual cere- 
monia! making of the medicine, of which I havea figure. It is eight 
inches long, and has a lateral hole towards one end. On either side 
of this is a piece of lead, fastened to the bamboo by winding a string 
several times around both. By pushing these back and forth the 
tone can be changed. This is also a feature of the Iroquois flute. 
As many of the Onondagas have faith in their old remedies, and 
Captain George had some real medical skill, he held the appointment 
of physician to them for some years before his death. 

As a rule, we depend on what the Indians tell us for what we 
know of the great medicine or any other. It is rarely the case 
that a white person is a member of any of the Iroquois medicine 
societies. Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse has been initiated in the 
Seneca Na-gu-na-gar-ha, and gives a favorable account of this. It 
would hardly be proper to anticipate her description in any way, but 
she says that devout Christian Senecas are among the active mem- 
bers. Her account does not conflict with those here given, and she 
has published such notes as thus far seem best. The feasts occur 
in the fall and spring. 

The Jesuits mentioned the drinking of medicine water by the 
Hurons in 1640, in a ceremonial way. This does not seem to have 
been customary among them, and the other allusions which I recall 
are to simple healing beverages of an ordinary kind. Among the 
Iroquois it was different. The most exact account we have of the 
Onondaga medicinal water is in the “ Relation” of 1670: “ They took 
in their mouth a certain mysterious water, and with great efforts 
blew it upon the cheeks and temples of the sick man, and he who 
was as it were the chief of this band ordered them also to throw it 
upon the hair and head, and even upon the mat where this poor sick 
man was lying. It was needful that everything should be bedewed, 
in order to chase the demon of the malady, which was in the ear of 
this savage. I noticed that they then all drank of the same liquor, 
and that they took the medicine which ought to cure the sick man.” 

Bruyas has an allusion to this in his Mohawk lexicon, now two 
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centuries old. Avontaton he first defines “to blow,” and then “tirer 
le fusil et arroser d’eau medicinale ;” to fire the gun, and water or 
sprinkle with medicinal water,” thus transferring to this its primitive 
personal use. The idea may have been that the gun was bewitched. 
In fact, it is yet supposed that guns are affected by certain mysteri- 
ous influences aside from any evil intent, but charms and witchcraft 
still have a prominent place in New York Indian life. In guarding 
against these the medicine has a recognized power, yet I do not find 
the Indian more superstitious on the whole than some of his white 
neighbors. 
W. M. Beauchamp. 


| 
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AN ABENAKI “WITCH-STORY.” 


Tue following story was told by Beulah Tahamont. She is an 
Abenaki, about sixteen years of age. Her home is at Lake George, 
New York, but she has visited New York city, where this story was 
obtained. It is given as nearly as possible in her words. 

An old “witch” was dead, and his people buried him in a tree, up 
among the branches,-in a grove that they used for a burial-place. 
Some time after this, in the winter, an Indian and his wife came 
along, looking for a good place to spend the night. They saw the 
grove, went in, and built their cooking fire. When their supper was 
over, the woman, looking up, saw long dark things hanging among 
the tree branches. “What are they?” she asked. “They are only 
the dead of long ago,” said her husband, “I want to sleep.” “I 
don’t like it at all. I think we had better sit up all night,” replied 
his wife. The man would not listen to her, but went to sleep. Soon 
the fire went out, and then she began to hear a gnawing sound, like 
an animal with a bone. She sat still, very much scared, all night 
long. About dawn she could stand it no longer, and reaching out, 
tried to wake her husband, but could not. She thought him sound 
asleep. The gnawing had stopped. When daylight came she went 
to her husband and found him dead, with his left side gnawed away, 
and his heart gone. She turned and ran. At last she came toa 
lodge where there were some people. Here she told her story, but 
they would not believe it, thinking that she had killed the man her- 
self. They went with her to the place, however. There they found 
the man, with his heart gone, lying under the burial tree, with the 
dead “witch” right overhead. They took the body down and un- 
wrapped it. The mouth and face were covered with fresh blood.? 

M. Raymond Harrington. 


1 The narrator intimated that the “witch” was aman. She said, “ There is 
more to the story, but I have forgotten it.” 
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SIOUAN MYTHOLOGICAL TALES. 


AmoNG primitive tribes are heard time-honored tales that may be 
called fables without morals, which seem designed only to while 
away the time of the young, and children of a iarger growth. Our 
Indians are no exceptions. The same stories are current among 
tribes remotely related so far as location, language, and tradition 
indicate. 

An insignificant tribe of the Siouan family has, or quite recently 
had, a sort of fraternity called the medicine lodge. Members of 
distant tribes came to it for instruction, and it seems to have com- 
manded respect a generation or more ago, but recently the Omaha 
dance has supplanted it. 

From those who had received this instruction the following 
account was obtained, under promise not to reveal the informants’ 
names lest the enmity of the tribe be incurred. According to this 
information, all the tales current among all northern tribes relate to 
the misadventures or heroic actions of “four who never die.” These 
are, first, The Monster ; second, The Sharper Who Makes a Fool of 
Himself; third, The Turtle; fourth, The Rabbit. Recently some of 
the exploits of a Blackfoot or Piegan, named Red Horn, were added 
to the list, the initiated at once recognizing him as one of the Immor- 
tal Four. No doubt they confer the same honor on other recent 
worthies. 

For the sake of brevity, the most amusing character, the second, 
will be known by one of his local names, Bladder, which seems to 
indicate that his body resembled a bladder blown full of air. He is 
known to different tribes as the Clown, Spider, White Man, Silly 
Man ; and the Assiniboins call him the Ape. The O/d Manof many 
tribes is either Bladder or the Monster.’ 

By one account Bladder and the Monster were twins and the sons 
of the Turtle. Bladder hunted his brother all over the world to slay 
him, because his body was of stone and caused his mother’s death. 
This version begins with the Turtle and a waterfowl on the waters 
of a universal flood, with the nuclei of the earth in mouth and bill, 
the one mud, the other grass, which were placed to grow on the 
Turtle’s back. Some call the Turtle a Muskrat or Coyote, and the 
waterfowl seems to be the Wonderful Bird that flaps its wings for 
rain, and the noise to us is thunder! 

But the version of the medicine lodge says the Monster was the 


1 Monster = Wah-reh-ksau-kee-ka; Bladder = Wa-teh-gho-ga; Sharper = Was- 
-ka-ga, — Winnebago dialect. Sharper = Unktomi, — Siouan dialect. Rab- 
bit and Turtle are well-known characters in all Siouan tales. 
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first created, was made of stone, and had one leg or foot broken off, 
either by being dropped or by cracking off as he lay before the fire 
to dry, so another was made to be the progenitor of the human race, 
which thereby incurred his enmity. The chief account of him con- 
cerns his hand-to-hand conflict with Bladder. ; 

A characteristic story of Bladder, as a smart man who makes a 
fool of himself, describes minutely his diving into the water after 
plums that he saw reflected there. In the far northwest the plums 
become buffalo berries, and among the Cheyennes instead of plums 
it is buffalo meat hung on the limb of a cottonwood tree to dry. 

But all accounts agree that he dived again and again and agazn, the 
fourth time fastening stones to his wrists, ankles, and: neck to drag _ 
himself down, and all but drowning before he could liberate himself. 
Then, as he lay gasping on the ground, his face turned upward and 
he saw the desired object over his head! 

In the great duel, the Monster struck off the head of Bladder, and 
it flew up and up into the Divine Presence, where it asked, “ Shall I 
kill him”’ (with reference to his opponent). Receiving no response, 
it fell upon the neck where it belonged, and was reunited. Bladder 
then, in his turn, struck off the head of the Monster, and exactly the 
same thing occurred as to the head of Bladder. These blows were 
repeated in turn, for the conflict grew out of an Indian ball game. 
Since Bladder suffered first, he was first to ask permission to kill 
his adversary for the fourth time, at which he received permission, 
and while the head of the Monster was in the air, he pushed aside 
the body. ot falling upon its wonted place, the head of the Monster 
rebounded and continues to rebound to this day in the form of the 
sun ! 

Except the conclusion, this story may be told to any man, woman, 
or child ; but only old men or wise men are initiated into the secret 
that the sun is the head of the monster, worshiped in the Sun 
Dance, instituted by Bladder. 

There were brothers made for Bladder, so there were eight all told. 
Six of these had been captured, slain, flayed, eaten, and their skins 
inflated with air. The principle of life was in these skins, and after 
the duel they were transformed into clouds by the power of Bladder. 

The youngest had been captured, but was not slain. He became 
the Morning Star. Sometimes the seven appear as the Seven Stars. 
All this is known to the young men, the women, and the children. 

But only the initiated are to know that the Bladder himself is the 
sky, the part of which that we see being the inner surface of his | 
thorax, we being in the cavity of the thorax, which appears as a 
skinbag in the Turtle story. 

As was said, one version makes the Turtle antedate the Monster 


| 
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and Bladder. Our account implies that the Turtle is the son of 
Bladder and that the Thunder Bird is the mother of the Turtle, who 
taught the art of war. 

All accounts agree that the Turtle was eventually caught in a 
skinbag, or under a basket or kettle. His further adventures, 
shrewd answers, and contest with the otter are known to the men, 
women, and children. Only the initiated are to know that the 
Turtle is the earth and that we inhabit the shell on his back. 

After the second character in his ridiculous career, comes the 
Rabbit as a favorite with the boys and girls. His adventures were 
many, and he is supposed to have introduced the social feast. 

Bladder, in his character of the sky, still retained some of his old 


habits. Once the Rabbit met him. Bladder was hunting, and kept | 


throwing one of his eyes up in the treetops to look for game. He 
taught the rabbit how to do the same, instructing him to change eyes 
after using one four times. Unfortunately, the poor Rabbit did not 
take into account the first time, when, as he thought, he was only 
making a trial. So he failed to get his eye back after throwing it 
up the fifth time. 

This is known to the men, women, and children. Many things 
are told of the mice eating the Rabbit’s eye and the expedients by 
which he tried to regain possession of the lost member. One account 
makes him get the eye of another animal. 

The initiated know that the eye of the Rabbit is the moon, and 
that the figure we see on the face of the full moon is the reflection 
of the Rabbit in his own eye, as we see ourselves amen in the eye 
of a friend if we look closely. 

Such is the aboriginal mythology, if our beatin is correct. The 
account has been quite useful as a sort of introduction to members 
of several tribes whose confidence was desirable. None professed 
to be entirely ignorant. None knew and agreed with it in all points. 

-Most professed to know it in part and were desirous of knowing the 
whole. <A few offered corrections of different portions. 

One suggested that the medicine lodge combines the Sioux legend 

of the Monster and Bladder with the Algonquin legend of the 

Rabbit and the Iroquois legend of the Turtle. In the original, he 
said, both heads went on rebounding unto this day in the form of 
sun and moon, and in the original Rabbit story the other eye was 
thrown up to regain possession of the first, one eye being the sun, 
the other the moon. 

Another suggests that the Monster represents the chief of those 
who were here when the Indians came and who were destroyed for 
the sake of their wives, the new-comers being braves only. The 
story states that Bladder and his brothers took the wives of the 
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Monster. He further conjectures that the original Bladder was a 
French refugee who feigned insanity, represented himself as the 
first of the human race, and coined the tales of his exploits to secure 
his own safety. 

The Turtle, he thinks, was a renegade Delaware who fought his 
own people; the Rabbit, the son of a mulatto woman and a Mohawk 
Indian, which accounts for the saying that “ The Rabbit owes his 
power to the fact that he is the son of the sky, the nephew of the 
sun, and the brother of the earth,” a saying meant to mystify the 
uninitiated, but simply meaning that Turtle is the son of Bladder 
and father of the Rabbit. 

These conjectures as to the origin of the stories seem uncalled for, 
but may be in part correct. Such personages may have taken 
advantage of the general belief and claimed for themselves the 
characters in question, adding to the tales their own exploits, real 
or imaginary. 

It matters little to the Indian boy who earns the story by con- 
tributing the large stick to keep fire in the lodge all night and who 
firmly believes that a Rabbit story would bring on a winter’s storm 
at any season, that if he hears stories in summer he will step on a 
snake next day, and that to tell children stories in the daytime will 


make them grow humpbacked. 
Louis L. Meeker. 
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TRANSLATION: A STUDY IN THE TRANSFERENCE 
OF FOLK-THOUGHT. 


Tue familiar Italian proverb, traduttori tradittori (“translators are 
traitors’’) has a good deal of truth in it. There are no two races 
upon the faces of the earth whose minds run in exactly the same 
channel, whose speech is cast in just the same mould. Dr. O. W. 
Holmes has well said: ‘‘ Language is a temple in which the soul of 
' those who speak it is enshrined.” Into its holy of holies, the gen- 
tile, the barbarian, the stammerer, as the speaker of an alien tongue 
is so often designated, can never enter. To all but the high-priest 
of each language the penetralia of its shrine are tabu. The ethnic 
instinct, the racial Sprachgefiihl tends, as is also the case with the 
inner religious life, to preserve its best and noblest creations, —a 
single word, the epic of barbarism; a great poem, the epic of 
culture,— from becoming the absolute property of even its most 
cherished adopted sons. To him not born to speak the tongue he 
desires to acquire and to utilize, there are golden vessels in the 
temple which his touch would profane or disfigure. In the saying 
of Talleyrand, “Speech was given to man to disguise his thoughts,” 
there is this measure of truth, at least, that through their various 
languages and dialects the diverse races of men have succeeded in 
hiding many of their ideas from one another. To change the lan- 
guage of a people completely would be to change its very soul; to 
possess its speech perfectly, its spirit must be incarnate in the 
acquirer. 

To translate (transferre, traduire, tibersetzten) is, literally, “to 
carry over, to put over, to set.over” thought from one language into 
another. In Aramaic! the figure is even more materially expressed, 
for in that tongue “translate” really signifies “to throw a bundle 
over a river.”” Sometimes the bundle falls into the stream and is 
lost ; sometimes it lands in the shallows fast by the shore; not so 
often does it rise gracefully, pass fleetly over, and fall gently on the 
green sward of the bank. 

In the language of the Maya Indians of Yucatan, the priests, 
whose special duty was to declare the oracles of the gods, are 
termed chi/an, “interpreter” (literally, “mouth-piece,” from chij, 
“mouth ”’), — they were the “ mouth-pieces” of the deities. 

In Aztec, zauatlato, the word for “ interpreter,” comes from nauati 
(the radical is ma, ‘to know, to be able’’), “ to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly.” 

In Ojibwa an “interpreter” or “translator” is called anutkanota- 

1 Posnett, Comparative Literature (New York, 1886), p. 48. 
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gewinini, (from anikanotage, “to repeat,” and inini, “man”’), liter- 
ally, “the repeat man.” Here the “translator” is the “ repeater.” 

In Cree, another Algonkian language, the word is ztwestamakewi- 
yiniw (from itwestamawew, “he speaks for him,” and éyiniw, 
“man ”), literally “the speak-for man.” 

Our English word ¢a/k harks back to a translation-word. We bor- 
rowed it from the Icelandic ¢é/ka (Swedish ¢o/ka, Danish Zolke), “to 
interpret, to explain, to plead one’s case.” This Icelandic word, in 
its substantival form ¢#/kr (Swedish ¢o/k), “an interpreter,” is of . 
Slavonic origin, Lithuanian ¢u/kas, Lettic ¢udks, “interpreter ;” 
Lithuanian ¢u/kotz, Lettic tu/kot, “to interpret.” To the same stock 
belong also Russian fo/kovat, “to interpret, to explain, to talk, to 
speak of,”’ and Zo/k, “sense, meaning, doctrine.” 

The English zzterpret comes, through the French zxterpréter, from 
the Latin interpretari, the source of which last word is interpres, “an 
agent, broker, factor, go-between,”’ perhaps originally “a speaker 
between.” Besides ¢vanslation and interpretation we speak of ren- 
dering, and we have yet another term, version. To render is properly 
“to give back, to restore,” and a version is “a change, a turning,” as 
the Latin original of the word shows. 

The thing itself which all these words seek to describe is hard to 


‘accomplish. Everywhere the “carrier,” “ bundle-thrower,” “ mouth- 


piece,” “clear speaker,” “repeat man,” “speak-for man,” “ go-be- 
tween ” fail to do absolute justice to the original. It is as Dryden 
has it : ‘Something must be lost in all transfusions, that is, in all 
translations; but the sense will remain, which would otherwise be 
lost, or at least maimed, when it is scarce intelligible, and that but 
to a few.” Long before him the Roman Horace had written 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 

Interpres. 

It seems as if the inborn genius of a people, the spirit that gave 
birth to its noblest work in verse or in prose, forbade its perfect 
transfer to the speakers of an alien tongue. Shakespeare is still 
English, Hugo French, and Dante Italian, after hosts of translators 
have essayed their art. It has well been said that a great writer 
needs not a translator but a sympathetic genius to reproduce in his 
own fashion the work of the master. Then not traduttore tradittore, 
but rather ‘raduttore perfecitore. 

The efforts of Christian missionaries to render the Bible accessible 
to innumerable “heathen” peoples have resulted in the production 
of a mass of “translated” literature, which, with the “ missionary- 
made” words introduced into many of these strange tongues, are of 
great value for psychological study. 

Let us take, ¢. g., the Dictionary of the Ojibwa Language, made 
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by a noted Catholic missionary, Father Baraga,' and examine some 
of the “translation-words,” words changed in meaning, words made 
up by the missionaries, with or without the aid of their converts, etc. 

1. Abide. The expression “I abide in him” is rendered by nin 
pindigawa (radical, pindig, “ inside”’), “I come to his dwelling, I 
visit him,” then, figuratively, “T enter into him, I enter into his 
heart,’ — “‘I abide with him.” 

2. Absolution. “I grant him absolution” =in gassiamawa, liter- 
ally “I blot it out to him, I wipe it off to him.” In the cognate 
Nipissing dialect one can say kastkan ki patatowinan, “thy sins are 
forgiven thee (blotted out),” and kasiabawe, “to be effaced by the 
water.’ 

3. Almighty. This nditie of the Supreme Being is rendered 
misi gego netawitod (from mizsi, “all,” gego, “something,” netawi- 
tod, “he can make it”), 2. ¢., “ He who can make all.” 

4. Altar. The altar of the Old Testament is pagidinigéwinikan, 
really “sacrificing-place.’’ The series of words to which this term 
belongs is very interesting. We have, among others : Pagidinigéwin, 
“sacrificing, offering, immolation, sacrifice ;” nin pagidinigé, “I give, 
I sacrifice, I bring or make an offering, a sacrifice, I immolate,” also 
“I sow, I plant ;” pagidinigan, “ gift, sacrifice, offering ;” min pa- 
gidinin, “1 let it go out of my hands, I release it, I desist from it,” 
also “I sow it;” min pagidina, “I let him go, release him, permit 
him to do something or to go somewhere, I betray him,” also “I sow 
it, I plant it ;” min pagidénindis, “1 sacrifice myself, I give myself up 
to somebody, I give myself up for some purpose, I put myself in the 
power of somebody ;”” nin pagidénima, “I give him away, I sacrifice 
him, I offer him, I renounce him, I reject him, I give him up, I bury 
him ;” pagidéndamowin, “ giving, sacrifice, renunciation, burial, 
funeral.’’ The radical from which all of these words are derived is 
pagid, “free, to set free.” From the same root come also pagidana- 
mowin, ‘breath, respiration, sigh ;” pagidandjigewin, “abstinence, 
fasting ;” and nin pagidawa, “I set a net to catch fish, I catch fish.” 
The psychological interrelation of these terms is curious, and the 
_ translator must be careful lest his context permit of some of the seri- 
ous ambiguities which their loose use might entail. The word used 
of the old pagan sacrifices is min sagiwia, “I sacrifice some object 
according to pagan rites.” | 

5. Annunciation. In the translation of the phrase “ the annuncia- 
‘tion of the Virgin Mary,” as Bishop Baraga points out, one of the 
peculiarities of the Ojibwa language is in evidence. In the language 
of Baraga there are two forms of expression: Anjeni od anamikage- 


1A Grammar and Dictionary of the Otchipwé TT Parts I. and II. 
(Montreal 1878). 
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win and kitchitwa Mani od anamikagowin, the first of which is to be 
rendered, “the salutation of the angel,” the second “the salutation 
of the Virgin Mary” (literally “Holy Mary”). <Anamikagewin 
means “the salutation as made by the angel,” while axamikagowin 
means “the salutation as received by Mary.” This same distinction 
is made in many other words :— 
dibaamagewin =a reward (given to somebody). 


dibaamagowin =“ “ (received by ae 
dibakonigewin =“ judgment (made by 
dibakonigowin = “ (undergone by “ 
gassiamagewin = “ pardon (granted 
 gassiamagowin = “ (received 


In this language there cannot be such an equivoque as the amor 
Dei of Latin. In the Nahuatl (Aztec) tongue of Old Mexico, as Dr. 
Brinton points out, “ these two quite opposite ideas [our love towards 
God and Goa’s love towards us| are so clearly distinguished that, as 
Father Carochi warns his readers in his Mexican Grammar, to con- 
found them would not merely be a grievous solecism, but a formi- 
dable heresy as well.””* Many other American Indian tongues have a 
like precision of speech. 

In translation into the Kechua language of Peru the possibilities 
of serious ambiguity ought to be very remote, for Dr. Brinton tells 
us that this “is probably the richest language on the continent, not 
only in separate words denoting affection, but in modifications of 
these by imparting to them delicate shades of meaning through the 
addition of particles. As an evidence of the latter, it is enough to 
cite the fact that Dr. Anchorena, in his grammar of the tongue, sets 
forth nearly 600 combinations of the word munay, to love.”? The 
Kechua even possesses a word, ruaccuyay, which signifies “the love 
of mankind.” 

6. Ark. The expression “ark of the covenant” is translated 
gaiat-jitwawini-makak =“ old-testament box.” Makak isproperlya . 
box of birch-bark used to put maple-sugar in, and for other purposes. 
Baraga uses it also in the sense of “trunk, chest, coffer, barrel,” etc. 

7. Baptism. As given by the priest, “ baptism ” is sigaandagewin ; 
as received by the neophyte, it is stgaandagowin. There is no am- 
biguity here. The word adopted by the Catholic missionary is de- 
rived from nin sigaandan, “I pour water on it,” — nin sigaandawawa, 
“T pour water on him.” The word for “baptize,” in the sense of 
“to dip into the water, to immerse,” is entirely different — nin 
gégina, “1 dip him into the water,” or nin tehekagamina. One of 
these last two words a Baptist translator would be forced by the 

1 Essays of an Americanist (Philadelphia, 1890), p. 324. 
2 Tbid., p. 425. 
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logic of the language to employ, and no acrimonious discussions 
. among the Indian converts could ever arise, for the text could never 
be constructed so as to display the ambiguity of the English Bible. 

8. Blasphemy. This word is translated batagigiwewin (from 
gijwé, “I talk,” and daéa-, a prefix used with verbs to express the 
idea of ‘‘ wrong, damage, sin”’), literally, “‘ wrong talk.” 

9. Brimstone. The word given for “ brimstone” is ds@wi makate. 
Now makate means “black,” and since gunpowder is “ black,” 
makate came, after Indian contact with the whites, to signify 
“powder.” Hence “sulphur (brimstone) ” is “ yellow powder.” But, 
since dséw? signifies “yellow” and makate, “black,” the final ety- 
mology of the word for “ brimstone ” is really “ yellow black.” 

10. Christian. If enamiad, the Ojibwa word for “ Christian,” were 
taken in its literal sense, it would include any “one who prays,” for 
such isits real signification. A “ pagan, or heathen” is enamiassig, 
“one who does not pray.” 

11. Cross. The name of this symbol of the church Baraga ren- 
ders by ¢chibatatig and ajideiatig. The firstof these words is com- 
posed of ¢chibat, “ dead person, corpse,” and atig, “ wood,” its proper 
meaning being “ wood of the dead,” or “wood to be placed upon a 
grave’ — the primitive Indian tombstone (not a cross, however, be- 
fore Christianization). The second word is, seemingly, in more com- 
mon use, and signifies literally “crossed wood, wood in the shape of 
across,” —the radical ajide meaning “crossed.” Here the trans- 
lator might make use of one of two words entirely different in ety- 
mology and primitive signification. These Ojibwa words are much 
simpler than the Cree ’?ayamihewattikuminanak. This word Dr. 
D. G. Brinton’ analyzes thus: VV’? (possessive pronoun, first-third 
person plural) ; ayamz something relating to religion) ; Xe (indicative 
termination of the foregoing) ; w (a connective) ; at¢zk (suffix indi- 
cating “wooden” or “of wood”); # (a connective) ; mdm (termina- 
tion of first-third person plural) ; a& (termination of animate plural, 
—the cross is spoken of as animate by a figure of speech). We may 
translate this whole word as “ praying-stick,” but what a faint idea 
this gives us of the many elements of which it is composed, and the 
faintness increases when the rendering is “cross.” Cross translates 
but does not embody the Cree thought. 

12. Forgive. Theword “forgiveness” is rendered bénendamowin, 
which signifies “ceasing to think on athing,” — nin bonendam, “I 
cease to think on something, I forget, I forgive.” The components 
of the word are én = “ finishing, ceasing, stopping, end of some- 
thing,” and xin inendam, “I think, I suppose.” 

13. Heaven. For “heaven” Baraga uses two words, gijig and 
1 Loc. cit., p. 363. 
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wakwi. The first of these really signifies “day, sky, firmament,” 
and is probably from the radical gz, “warmth, heat.” The second 
properly signifies “sky, vault of heaven.” Says Cuogq,’ the author 
of a dictionary of the Nipissing dialect: “Ce mot n’est pas entendu 
par des étrangers ; leur ciel est Ayzk, ils disent n’osinan kijikong 
epian = Pater noster qui es in ceelis. Au lieu de kitkong nous [2. ¢., 
the Nipissings] dison wakwing.” Another translation, however, is 
ishpeming, the locative of icpim, “on high, up,” from the radical ic, 
“up, on high.” 

14. Hell. This word Baraga renders by axamakamig, literally 
“ underground abode,” — from anam, “below, underground,” and — 
kamig, “house, abode, dwelling.” In Cree, Lacombe translates 
“hell” by 2ztchi-iskutew, the “ big fire.” 

15. Holy Ghost. Baraga’s word for “Holy Ghost” is wenijishid 
manito, which simply means “good spirit,” wenijishid being a par- 
ticiple of onijishin, “it is good.” Manito is used by Baraga to 
translate “ spirit,” — nin manttow, “I am a spirit.” Rev. Peter 
Jones, in his translation (John ii. 22), renders “Holy Ghost” by 
Pahnezid Oojechog, and the American Bible Society’s “‘ New Testa- 
ment in Ojibwa” has Panizit ojijag. These two last authorities use 
oojechog (ojijag) to render “spirit” in all such expressions as the 
following : tapwawench oojechog, “the spirit of truth” (John xv. 26) ; 
oojechog sah ewh ayahvezeewamahguk, “it is the spirit that quicken- 
eth” (John vi. 63) ; oojechahgooweh sah owh keshamunedoo, “ God 
is a spirit” (John iv. 24); emah oojechahgoowong kiya emah tapwa- 
wining; “in spirit and in truth” (John iv. 24). The significance of 
manito has been discussed at length by Dr. J. H. Trumbull.2 The 
radical of the Ojibwa oajeechog (ojijag) is jij (or sich) = the tschitsch 
(German orthography), the radical of the Delaware tschitschank, 
’ “soul, shadow.” Of this radical Dr. D. G. Brinton * observes : “The 
root ¢schitsch indicates ‘repetition,’ and, applied to the shadow 
or spirit of man, means as much as his ‘double’ or ‘ counterpart.’” 
These Indians speak of a “ double ” just as we do. 

16. Hymn. The words for “hymn,” Ojibwa nagamén Nipissing 
nikamon, etc., come from the root nagam, nikam (the Cree has nikaam 
also), “‘to sing.” Cuoq derives nikam, “to sing,” from nzka, “ wild 
goose,” so that, literally, “hymn,” and “singing” (xikamowin) mean 
nothing more nor less than the voice and song of that bird. The 
Cree language has both makamun and nikamum. We, in English, 
speak of some of our highest literature as “swan song,” and therein 
are not so very far removed from these Indians. We have our 
“ nightingales ” also. 

1 Lexigue algonquin (Montréal, 1886), p. 419. 
2 Old and New (Boston), vol. i. (1870), pp. 337-342. 
3 Lenapé and their Legends (Philadelphia, 1885), p. 69. 
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17. Marriage. Here is a pitfall for the unwary translator. 
Widigewin signifies “ marriage or cohabitation in regard to one of 
the parties ;”” while “ marriage or cohabitation in regard to doth” is 
widigendiwin. These words are derived from widig (the ultimate 
root is wid, widj, wit, “union, association, together ’”’), “to cohabit, 
to live in the same room with.” The word for “ marry,” speaking of 
the priest who performs the ceremony, is nin widigen daa, “I marry 
her,” but of the contracting party min winina, “I marry her” (from 
the radical w, “ wife”). 

18. Pope. For “ Pope” Baraga uses the rather formidable word 
maiamawi-niganisia-kitchi-makate-wikwanaie the signification of 
which seems to be “ first-chief-great-black-robed.” A priest is ma- 
kate wikwanate, “the black-robed,” —the other components of the 
word are kitchi, “ great;” mniganisid, “foreman or chief ;” maia, 
“first, at the head of.” Cuogq, for the Nipissing dialect, gives the 
shorter word meta-atamie-ganawabitsh, “the head bishop,” — from 
meia, “at the head, first,” and ezamie-ganawabitsh, “bishop.” This 
word for “bishop” is*derived from azamie, “to pray,” and ganawa- 
bitsh, “supervisor, guardian,” — the “ Pope” being thus the “ head- 
praying-superintendent.” 

19. Sabbath, For “Sabbath” Baraga uses anwebiwinigijigad = 
“rest day,” and anamiegijigad = “ prayer or worship day.” Mon- 
day is gi-ishkwa anamiegijigak = “after Sunday ;” Wednesday is 
abitosse = “half way ;” Saturday is Marie gijigad = “ Mary day.” 
This last would, of course, never do for a Protestant translator. Rev. 
E. F. Wilson,’ an Episcopalian missionary, in his Ojibwa dictionary 
gives the day-names as follows: Sunday uhnuhmea-kezhegud ( wor- 
ship-day”’); Monday, ke-tshquahuhnuhmea-kesheguk (“after Sun- 
day”); Tuesday, neezho-kezhegud (“second day,’ — from Sunday) ; 
Wednesday, ahbetoosa (“middle,” ‘half-way”); Thursday, meeo- 
keshegud (“fourth day”); Friday, nahno-kezhegud (“fifth day”’) ; 
Saturday, ningodwauso-kezhegud (“sixth day”). If one took the 
nineteen words discussed above and examined the representatives of 
them in all the languages into which the Bible and Protestant and 
Catholic religious writings have been translated, the results would 
form a most valuable and interesting psychological museum, as the 
examples from the Algonkian Indian tongue serve to indicate. Trans- 
ference of folk-thought is perhaps the highest inter-racial art. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MAss. 


1 The Ojebway Language, Toronto, 1874. 
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“SEEKING JESUS.” 


A RELIGIOUS RITE OF NEGROES IN GEORGIA. 


Ricut after the war a great many negroes came into the interior 
of Georgia from the Sea Islands of South Carolina and Georgia. 
They brought with them a religious festival or custom called “ Seek- 
ing Jesus.” They would congregate in a cabin, all the lights and 
fires would be put out, when one among the number would call out, 
“Where is Jesus?” Some one would answer: “Here is Jesus.” 
They would rush to the part of the cabin where the answer was 
given, and, of course, not finding him there, would say, “ He ain’t 
here.” Then another voice would cry out in the darkness from 
another part of the cabin: “ Here is Jesus.” Another rush would 
be made, when the statement, “He is not here,” would again be 
made, The calls and answers would be repeated for hours, some- 
times all night. The women and men would become excited and 
frantic, would tear their hair, and scream and pray until the meeting 


was broken up in a religious frenzy. 
Roland Steiner. 


GROVETOWN, GA. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRACTICE OF CONJURING 
IN GEORGIA. 


Tue collection of beliefs relating to witchcraft which is furnished 
below, and which has been obtained from informants whose confi- 
dence I have acquired, may be introduced by some account of my 
personal experience with “cunjer.” 

A family of negroes consisting of husband, wife, and son applied to 
me at my plantation near Waynesboro, Ga., for work. The man and 
woman were well advanced in years and both of the pure negro type. 
The woman asked that I would give them a house as far removed 
from others as possible, which request seemed to me rather odd, as 
most negroes prefer living together, or near each other. They 
worked as well as the average negro, and I had no cause to complain. 
A few months after their arrival, when they were firmly established 
and were well acquainted with the neighborhood, it began to be 
rumored about that Hattie McGahee, the woman, was a root doctress, 
could relieve pains, cure diseases, foretell events, bring about estrange- 
ment between husband and wife, or effect reconciliations. She had 
as assistants in the occult art a perfectly black dog and cat, which 
were regarded as evil spirits, perhaps as Satan himself. Upon the 
same plantation were two negroes, Joe Coleman and Henry Jenkins, 
both of whom were seeking to win the affections of a young negress 
named Laura Jones. Henry Jenkins sought the assistance of Hattie 
McGahee, while Joe Coleman procured as advisor and friend a cele- 
brated negro root doctor called Hosey Lightfoot. The black cat or 
dog was brought into service by furnishing a few hairs which were 
burned with some sassafras sticks and as a powder administered in 
food to Laura. The plantation was divided as to the suitors for the 
hand of Laura, and Hattie declared open war against all those 
espousing the cause of Joe Coleman. Cross marks and graveyard 
dirt, or small bundles of tied-up sticks, were found lying in the paths 
leading to the houses of the respective rivals, and many of the 
negroes refused to work in the same field with Hattie and her hus- 
band. Every headache or other pain, or even diseases common to 
the climate, were laid to the account of the different doctors. I once 
found a large pile of cotton lying in the field, which the negroes 
refused to take out, claiming that Hattie McGahee had put a spell 
on it. Negroes would not even walk in the paths that Hattie used, 
fearing the effect of some spell. Matters were at a fever-heat until 
a crisis was reached in the killing of Hattie McGahee’s dog, which 
was ascribed to Joe Coleman and his friends. When the principals 
with their friends met to settle the difficulty personally, the result 
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was that Henry Jenkins was fearfully mutilated with an axe, Joe 
Coleman suffered a fearful beating with sticks, while others of the 
respective parties escaped with more or less personal injury. Joe 
Coleman, the aggressor, was sent to the chain gang by the county 
court for six months. While he was serving out his term, Henry 
Jenkins recovered from his injuries, and married Laura. Shortly 
after the difficulty, the father of Joe Coleman was kicked by a mule 
and killed; his death was laid at the door of Hattie McGahee, the 
negroes believing that she used some spell over the mule, making 
him kill Lewis Coleman, the father of Joe. Since I left Waynes. 
boro, Henry Jenkins and another negro had a difficulty, in which 
both were killed, about the same Laura Jones whom he married. I 
immediately discharged the whole McGahee family, saving the young 
son, who refused to go with his mother and father. Wherever she 
went, still pursuing the calling of a dealer in the occult science, 
trouble followed in her wake. Hattie could interpret dreams, was a 
weather prophet, and in short completely proficient in her art. 

Those following the profession of “cunjer doctor” rarely remain 
in one place for a long time, and generally wish their homes far 
removed from other habitations. When their work becomes known 
and its effect felt, for the peace of all, master as well as man, it is 
necessary to remove them from the place. 

In 1896, upon my plantation near Grovetown, Ga., I secured as 


cook the services of a mulatto woman by the name of Jane Jackson, 


who was highly recommended. She and her husband lived in the 
yard. At the same time I employed as milkwoman Anna Bonney, 
whose husband, Jim Bonney, attended to the lot. An estrangement 
between Anna and Jane soon produced the following disastrous 


results. Anna would complain about Jane, Jane in turn would . 


accuse Anna of taking the milk. One morning at breakfast, my 
brother and myself, upon drinking a little of the coffee in our cups, 
were made violently sick. Of course Jane was questioned very 
closely in regard to it;.but I soon became convinced that she was 
not the guilty party. We never could explain the coffee incident, 
having failed to analyze the coffee. A negro told me that he 
thought powdered pecune root was put in the coffee, as it is a power- 
ful emetic. Though Anna milked, Jane churned, and every effort 
to make butter failed. Jane said that Anna had put a spell on the 
milk. Anna retorted by saying that Jane put something in the milk 
to prevent the butter coming, so that she, Anna, could be dis- 
charged. Chickens about the yard began to die, the water in the 
well had a peculiar taste, little bundles of sticks were found in the 
kitchen as well as in the cow lot, graveyard dirt served its purpose 
in various ways and in many places. Having: stopped using water 
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out of the well, we had all the water used for drinking and culinary 
purposes brought from a spring that was a short distance from: the 
house. Very soon sticks of various lengths, “devil’s snuff” and 
graveyard dirt, was found strewed along the path to the spring. Our 
milk cow prematurely going dry, and a fine calf dying at the lot, to- 
gether with the fact that Jim Bonney and his wife Anna were seen 
by a negro, Steve Olley, at midnight making repeated circuits 
around the well, and motioning with their hands towards the house 
occupied by Jane Jackson. Upon the negroes telling me of the 
walk around the well, I determined to make a clean sweep of every- 
body, and discharged all hands in any way concerned in the matter. 
It was with great difficulty, while all this “cunjer” was going on, 
that I could get any one to enter the yard in order to perform the 
slightest offices. Negroes would use neither axe nor hoes kept at 
the yard, but would bring their own, and take them away as soon as 
the work was finished. Some would not even pass through the yard. 
When a hen was put to setting, she rarely brought off chickens. 
Shortly after the discharge of all parties, John Jackson, the husband 
of Jane Jackson, was seen, when passing on a path, to motion three 
times towards Anna Bonney’s house. Anna was standing in the yard 


at the time the motions were made, and fell in convulsions. She . 


was taken into the house, where she lingered for some weeks, and 
died. Her death was laid at the door of Jane Jackson. Before 
using the well, I had it thoroughly cleaned out, and red pepper 
thrown in, as well as into and under the house that was occupied by 
Jane Jackson, before I could get other negroes to occupy the pre- 
mises, or use the water from the well. It can be well understood 
from the foregoing, how this matter of “cunjer,” in designing hands, 
can work evil to the innocent. Jane and Anna, with the assistance 
of their husbands, were fighting a battle royal against each other. 
Yet I and other innocent people had parts to play in this drama. 


HOW CUNJER DOCTORS GET PATIENTS. 
(From Henry Thomas.) 


Two miles from Grovetown, Ga., lived an old widowed negro 
woman, Sarah Davis, who had accumulated quite a sum of money. 
She was very close, and would neither lend nor give. A sharp 
negro, learning that she was sick, put the following scheme in exe- 
cution to get some of it. He went along the path that led to the 
spring, an¢ found a convenient spot for his purpose, dug a hole, put 
in ita siiall bottle containing human hair, some graveyard dirt, and 
two small sticks ; he covered up the holes, throwing leaves over the 
* surface of the ground to conceal his work. He then went into the 
house, where he found the old woman quite sick, her son and daugh- 
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ters were with her. After talking with her for some time, asking 
particularly the nature of her complaint, as to pain, etc., he plainly 
told her she was under a spell, or cunjered. He told her the cunjer 
was near her house, and that if she would give him ten dollars he 
would find it, break the spell, and cure her ; if he did not find it, no 
pay. He asked that the son and daughter accompany him in the 
search, which proposition seemed fair enough. He told them he had 
with him a rod that could find it. He, with the son and daughter, 
began the search. He did not go on the spring path when he began 
the search for the cunjer, but went about the yard in opposite direc- 
tions, holding in his hands the rod, a small piece of rod-iron about 
twelve inches long; he held the rod firmly in both hands, a hand 
holding each end of the rod. After searching the yard thoroughly, 
with no success, he went towards the lot where the mules were kept, 
with no better luck ; the rod would not turn. At last he turned his 
face toward the spring, and slowly walked along, no one speaking a 
word. When he neared the spot where he had put the bottle, the 
rod began to show signs of life ; when he got within two feet of the 
spot, the rod acted very excitedly. He sent the son after a hoe and 
shovels, made a circle about four feet in diameter, and began digging. 
He gradually approached the bottle, then began very carefully to 
take away a little dirt at a time, till at last he unearthed the bottle; 
the son and daughter were speechless. He took the bottle to the 
old woman, who was much relieved and paid the ten dollars, and then 
gave her some roots to chew. The bottle, after being broken, was 
buried in the middle of the public road. The old woman recovered, 
and, though the trick was exposed, still believes she was cunjered, 
and cured by the doctor. 


A CUNJERER. 


-Tom Franklin is supposed to be a “cunjerer.” Whenever he 
comes into a house, he always puts his hands in his pockets, then 
on a chair, or table, or bed. When he does this, something always 
happens to the household. Negroes think he carries graveyard dirt, 
and works his spells by it. They say he works entirely with grave- 
yard dirt, that he knows the time to get it. He was the cause of a 
negro named Alex Johnson giving up a farm and moving off the 
place ; he put graveyard dirt under Alex’s house, and made him very 
ill. Alex saw the dirt, and what he could get of it he took with a 
shovel and threw in a fire he had made in the road. Some he 
could n’t get, as it kept sinking into the ground. 

Tom Franklin is also a root doctor, and practices ; he collects 
roots at different stages of the moon. 
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(Account of Alex Johnson.) 

I was cunjered last May, 1898. I felt the first pain, hoeing in the 
field; it struck me in the right foot, and then in the left, but most 
in the right foot, then run over my whole body, and rested in my 
head ; I went home, and knew I was cunjered. I looked for the cun- 
jer, found a little bag under my front doorstep, containing graveyard 
dirt, some night-shade roots, and some devil’s snuff, took the bag, 
and dug a hole in the middle of the public road, where people walked 
and buried the bag, and sprinkled red pepper and sulphur in my 
house. I have used fresh urine, pepper, and salt to rub with; am 
going to get fresh pokeberry root on the next new moon, make a 
tea, and rub with it. My feet feel hot, the cunjer put a fire in them ; 
am going to see a new root-doctor, and find out who worked on me, 
have the spell tuk off of me, and put on the person who sfel/ed me. 


AN AFRICAN WIZARD. 


Many years ago an old African, or Guinea negro, who was a 
trainer of race-horses, and hanger-on of the sporting ring, claimed to 
be a conjurer and wizard, professing to have derived the art from the 
Indians after he arrived in this country from Africa. This power he 
never used criminally against any one, but only in controlling riotous 
gatherings, commanding forgiveness from parties threatening him 
with personal violence; would cause runaway slaves to return to 
their masters, foretell the time they would appear and give them- 
selves up, and compel their masters or overseers to pardon and for- 
give them for the offense of running away, even against their own 
threats of severe punishment when caught. 

By rubbing any race-horse in a peculiar and secret way he would 
insure him to be a winner while under his training, and claimed to 
be able to make cards, dice, and other games subject to his will. 


ITEMS RELATING TO CUNJER. 
(From various informants.) 


To cunjer a well, throw into the well graveyard dirt, an old pipe 
of a cunjer doctor, or some devil’s snuff. 

Devil’s snuff, a large species of mushroom, when broken, is full of 
a powder of a slatish color, and is used .in cunjer, singly or in com- 
bination with graveyard dirt and other things. 

If a person is cunjered by a negro with a blue and a black eye, he 
will surely die. 

If cunjered by a blue-gummed negro, death is certain. 

To produce blindness by cunjer, take a toad-frog and dry it, then 
powder it up, and mix with salt, and sprinkle in the hat of the per- 
son to be cunjered, or on the head if possible; when the head 
sweats, and the sweat runs down the face, blindness takes place. 
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‘Wherever any one gets killed, the spot is haunted. 

All old houses, that stand off by themselves, and are unoccupied, 
generally get the reputation of being haunted. A cunjer doctor can 
lay haunts. 

Graveyard dirt must be got off the coffin of the dead person, on 
the waste of the moon at midnight. 

If you go through a place that is haunted, to keep from seeing the 
haunts and from their harming you, take your hat off and throw it 
behind you, then turn around to the right and take up your hat 
and walk fast by the place, so as not to aggravate the haunts to 
follow. 

Spirits come in any shape, as men, cows, cats, dogs, but are always 
black. Some whine like a cat. 

To see spirits, take a rain-crow’s egg, break it in water, and wash 
your face in it. 

To put a root with a cunjer-spell on it on the ground and let a 
person walk over it will hurt him. 

If a man dies and leaves money buried, so that nobody knows 
where it is, his spirit will come back, and the color of the spirit is 
red. 

A cunjer bag contains either devil’s snuff, withworms, piece of 
snake-skin, some leaves or sticks tied with horsehair, black owl's 
feather, wing of a leather-wing bat, tail of a rat, or foot of a mole; 
any or all of these things may be used as needed. 

To carry about the person a bone from the skeleton of a human 
being is proof against cunjer, but the bone must be gotten out of a 
grave by the person. 

In excavating an Indian mound on the Savannah River, Georgia, 
the negroes working took each a metacarpal bone to protect them 
against cunjer. 

If a negro finds a coat or article of dress lying nicely folded, with 
a stick lying on it, he will not touch it for fear of cunjer. On one 
occasion, where some cotton was left in the field, and thought to be 
cunjered, I could not get a negro to touch it. When I picked it up 
and put it in a basket, the spell left it, as the spell leaves after being 
touched by a human hand, the cunjer going to the person touching 
it. Cunjer can only be effectual against those of the same race. A 
negro cannot cunjer a white man. 

To prevent a hunting dog from “running spirits,” take a glass 
button and tie around his neck. 

To stop a dog from hunting, rub an onion over his nose, and he 
will not trail anything ; a piece of wild onion is sometimes found in 
a cunjer bag. 

To keep witches from riding, you make an X on a Bible, and put 
it under your pillow. 
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Fish-bone is good for cunjer when swelling has occurred. 

Pecune root is good for cunjer to rub with. 

Any trouble that befalls a negro that he can’t explain is laid at 
the door of “ cunjer.” 

Many negroes say that they travel round with spirits, but they are 
generally considered cunjerers. 

To keep from being cunjered, wear a piece of money in either 
shoe, or both. If you eat where any one is who you fear may cunjer 
you, keep a piece of silver money in your mouth while eating and 
drinking. 

Red pepper in your shoe will prevent cunjer. 

To cunjer by means of a hat, take a toad-frog dry and powder, and 
put the powder in the hat, or the dried toad may be put up over the 
door, or under steps. Toads, frogs, lizards, etc., must be all gotten 
at night on the waste of the moon, as that will insure a wasting away 
of the body. 

I give an illustration of cunjer by hat and by water. While Bill 
Marshall, a negro, well known around Grovetown, Ga., was riding in 
a wagon with another negro, the latter’s hat blew off. Bill Marshall 
picked it up, and handed it to the negro, who in a few days was taken 
sick and died ; his death was laid at the door of Marshall. Marshall 

‘went to a well to get some water; he drank out of the bucket; a 
negro woman came after him, drank out of the same water, and died 
shortly after ; the death was laid to Bill Marshall. I employed him 
to deaden timber in new ground; none of the negroes would have 
anything to do with him, but said he was a bad man, a cunjer doctor ; 
one old negro said, “Look at tree Bill cut, die in a week.” I 
could n’t reason the question with them ; Bill could get no place to 
stay or cook, so I had to discharge him. He is now living in a 
house he built far off from his fellows, and will be forced to follow 
“cunjering.” 

Some cunjer by getting the excrement of the person to be cun- 
jered, boring a hole in a tree, and putting the excrement in the hole, 
and driving a plug in tight ; this will stop one up, an action on the 
bowels can’t be had unless the tree with the plug is found, the plug 
taken out, and the tree cut down and burned where it stands; the 
smallest trees are generally selected to prevent their being found. 

Some cunjer bags are made with snake-root, needles and pins, tied 
up with pieces of hair of the person to be cunjered in a bag of red 
flannel. 

This mode of cunjer does not produce death, but much suffering 
and pain. 

Sol Lockheart found a cunjer bag at his doorstep, he did not look 
into it, but picked it up with two sticks, and threw the bag and two 
sticks into the fire. 
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Cunjer as graveyard dirt is taken from a grave one day after 
burial. Negroes rarely ever go near a graveyard in daytime, never 
at night. 

One can be cunjered by shaking hands with any one, if he has 
rubbed his hands with graveyard dirt. 

To sprinkle graveyard dirt about the yard, about a house, makes 
one sleepy, sluggish, naturally waste away and perish until he dies. 

Take heads of dried snake, “ ground puppy,” scorpion, or “ toad- 
frog, pound them up, put in the water or victuals of any one; the 
“varmints,” when taken into one’s stomach, turn to life, and slowly 
eat you up, unless you can get the cunjer taken off. 

Get a hair from the mole of your head, tie it around a new ten- 
penny nail, and bury it with the nail head down, point up, under the 


doorstep. This will “run one crazy.” 
Roland Steiner. 


GROVETOWN, GA. 
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“THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE DIEGUENOS. 


Tue Dieguefios have been classified as belonging to the Yuman 
family of Turner and Brinton. They make part of the Mission In- 
dians of San Diego County, California, in which are also included 
fragments of Shoshonean tribes, akin to the Nahuatlan peoples of 
Southern Mexico. It would not be surprising to find in the folk- 
lore of the Shoshonean tribes traces of Aztec influence ; but if the 
Dieguefios belong to another family, a rather curious problem is 
presented by the following relics of tribal mythology related to me 
by old Cinon Duro, the last chief of the Dieguefios, since they seem 
to suggest by internal evidence relations with primitive Aztec 
tradition. 

THE STORY OF THE CREATION. 


When Tu-chai-pai made the world, the earth is the woman, the sky 
isthe man. The sky came down upon the earth. The world in the 
beginning was pure lake covered with tules. Tu-chai-pai and Yo- 
ko-mat-is, the brother, sat together, stooping far over, bowed down 
under the weight of the sky. The Maker said to the brother, “ What 
am I going to do?” 

“T do not know,” said Yo-ko-mat-is. 

“Let us go a little farther,” said the Maker. 

Then they went a little farther and sat down again. ‘“ Now, what 
am I going to do?” said Tu-chai-pai. 

“T do not know.” 

All this time Tu-chai-pai knew what he would do, but he was ask- 
ing the brother. 

Then he said, ‘“ We-hicht, we-hicht, we-hicht,” three times; and 
he took tobacco in his hand, and rubbed it fine, and blew upon it 
three times, and every time he blew the heavens rose higher above 
their heads. Then the boy did the very same thing, because the 
Maker told him to do it. The heavens went high, and there was the 
sky. Then they did it both together, ‘“ We-hicht, we-hicht, we-hicht ;” 
and both took the tobacco, and rubbed it, and puffed upon it, and 
sent the sky up, so — (into a concave arch). 

Then they placed the North, South, East and West. Tu-chai-pai 
made a line upon the ground. 

“Why do you make that line?” 

“T am making the line from East to West, and I name them thus, 
Y-nak, East; A-uk, West. Now you may make it from North to 
South.” 

Then Yo-ko-mat-is was thinking very much. 
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“ Why are you thinking?” 

“Oh, I must think; but now I have arranged it. I draw a line 
thus (a crossline), and I name it Ya-wak, South; Ka-tulk,! North.” 

“Why have we done this ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Then I will tell you. Three or four men are coming from the 
East, and from the West three or four Indians are coming.” 

The boy asked, “ And do four men come from the North, and two 
or three men come also from the South ?” 

Then Tu-chai-pai said, “ Now I am going to make hills and valleys, 
and little hollows of water.” 

“Why are you making all these things ?” 

The Maker said, “ After a while, when men come and are walking 
back and forth in the world, they will need to drink water, or they 
will die.” He had already put the ocean down in its bed, but he 
made these little waters for the people. 

Then he made the forests, and said, “ After a while men will die of 
cold unless I make wood for them to use. What are we going to do 
now ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“We are going to dig in the ground, and take mud, and make the 
Indians first.” And he dug in the ground, and took mud, and made 
of it first the men, and after that the women. He made the men 
very well, but he did not make the women very well. It was much 
trouble to make them, and it took a long time. He madea beard for 
the men and boys, but not for the women. After the Indians he 
made the Mexicans, and he finished all his making. Then he called 
out very loud, “ You can never die, and you can never be tired, but 
you shall walk all the time.” After that he made them so that they 
could sleep at night, and need not walk around all the time in the 


darkness. At last he told them that they must travel towards the 


East, towards the light. 

The people walked in darkness till he made the light. Then they 
came out and searched for the light, and when they found it they 
were glad. Then he called out to make the moon, and he said to 
the other, “ You may make the moon as I have made thesun. Some 
time it is going to die. When it grows very small, men may know 
that it is going to die, and at that time all men, young and old, must 
run races.” 

All the pueblos talked about the matter, and they understood that 
they must run these races, and that Tu-chai-pai was looking at them 
to see that they did this. After the Maker did all this he did no- 
thing more, but he was thinking many days. 

? Or Ka-tulch ; it has a guttural sound. 
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THE FLY AT THE COUNCIL. 

Tu-chai-pai thought to himself, “ If all my sons do not have enough 
food and drink, what will become of them?” After he thought of 
that a long time he said, ‘‘ Then they would die.” Then he said, 
“What do my men want todo? I will give them three choices, to 
die now forever, or to live for a time and return, or to live forever.” 

When he had finished thinking, he called all the men together, but 
not the women ; and he said to them, “I was thinking ; there is not 
much food and water now. I want to know what you wish to do, and 
I will give you three choices ; to die forever, to live for a time and 
return, or to live forever.” Some of the people said, “ We want to 
die now forever.” Others said, “ We want to live for a time and 
return.” Others said, “ We want to live forever.” So they talked 
and they talked, and they did not know what to do. 

Then the fly came and said, “ Oh, you men, what are you talking 
so much about? Tell him you want to die forever.” So they talked 
and they talked very much, and they made this choice, to die and to 
be done with life, and to die forever. This is the reason the fly rubs 
his hands together. He is begging forgiveness of the people for 
these words. 


THE IMPIETY OF THE FROG. 


When the moon had grown very little all the people were over 
there running races ; and after all had finished running, the rabbit 
and the frog ran together; and all the people stood around looking 
on and laughing at the frog, because he had the shape of a man, but 
wore no clothes. Then the frog was very angry at the Maker, and 
the thought entered his head, “ Because you did not make me well, 
you shall pay for it.” 

Tu-chai-pai had gone away to a very high place, and he was asleep 
up there, and the frog was down in a deep place holding up his hands 
in defiance of the Maker. Then came the sunshine, and Tu-chai-pai 
with it. He had a long stick, pointed at both ends, and he held it up 
over his head. And he took the stick and felt in the deep place with 
it, and it touched the back of the frog, where it made a long white 
mark. By that time the frog had planned a wrong deed. He meant 
to exude poison, swallow it, and die. When thoughts of this evil 
entered the heart of Tu-chai-pai, he said to himself, “I shall die.” 
Then some boys came and told him what the frog had done. 

Tu-chai-pai said, “I shall die with the moon. Go, look at the 
moon, Ach-hulch-la-tai. Look again, Hup-lach-sen. Look at it a 
third time, Hucht-la-kutl! Then I will die.” 

1 Are these the phases of the moon? 
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“Oh, it is a bad time.” They looked at the moon, and they 
watched it to see when Tu-chai-pai would die. It was very little, 
and they watched it grow smaller, and in six months he finished his 
life. And all the things on this earth are the children of Tu-chai- 
pai, and they will die, too. 


THE FIESTA OF THE DEATH OF TU-CHAI-PAI, 


As soon as they found that Tu-chai-pai was dead, all living things 
came together from the mountains and the valleys, all men and all 
animals to mourn for him. The dove that lives here went away to 
seek her mate upon a high white mountain, and when she came back 
there was blood on her wings, the blood of her father. Then they 
went on a high mountain, and set up two tablets, one to the East, 
and another to the West, and on these tablets were written the num- 
ber of the days of the fiesta of the death of Tu-chai-pai. 

So the men wanted to bury him, and they made a great funeral 
pyre, and were going to set fire to it, but the coyote would not agree 
to this, and the men were afraid of him. So the men sent him very 
far to the East; and when he was far away he saw the plume of 
smoke rising up, and came hurrying back. 

“ What are you burning ?” 

“ We are burning nothing.” 

Then they sent him away again, far towards the sunset ; but when 
he looked back again he saw the smoke. By that time the body was 
burned, all but the heart. And now the coyote came back. 

So the men stood close together, shoulder to shoulder, about the 
heart of Tu-chai-pai. The coyote said, “I see what you are burn- 
ing ;” and he sprang over the heads of the men, seized the heart, fled 
to the mountain, and devoured it. For this reason men hate the 
coyote. 

Then Yo-ko-mat-is, the brother, went far away to the West, but 
when men pray to him for rain, he comes back and answers their 
prayers, 


Since the Mission Indians were long ago converted and civilized 
by the early Spanish friars, one is tempted at first to emphasize in 
this mythology certain resemblances to Christian teachings ; but if 
the reader is sufficiently interested in the subject to give it further 
study, he will find that such resemblances are for the most part mis- 
leading. Let him consult, in this connection, Brinton’s “ Myths of 
the New World,” pp. 67, 132, 171, 194, 226, and 255; and “ Ameri- 
can Hero Myths,” by the same author, pp. 55, 75, 103, and 125. 
The latter references will convince him that the correlated ideas of 
the death of the Maker, the frog, the moon, the coyote, the funeral 
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pyre, and the unconsumed heart are genuine fragments of Aztec 
folk-lore. To compare this story in its resemblances and differences 
with the folk-lore of the Indians of Northern California, he should 
refer to Powers’s monograph in the “ U. S. Geographical and Geo- 
logical Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region,” vol. iii. 

Constance Goddard Du Bots. 
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FOLK-MUSIC. 
OH, BURY ME NOT ON THE LONE PRAIRIE. 


A Song of Texan Cow-boys. 
All the notes should be slurred more or less to give the wailing effect. 


“Oh, bur-y me _ “not on the lone prai - rie.” These 


words came low and mourn- ful -ly, Fromthe pal - lid lips of a 
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youth who lay On his dy-ingcouch at thebreak of day. 


“ Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie.” 
These words came low and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his dying couch at the break of day; 
Who had wasted in time till o’er his brow 
Death’s shades were closely gathering now. 
He thought of home and the loved ones nigh, 
As the cowboys gathered to see him die. 


“ Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild cy-ote will howl o’er me, 
In a narrow grave just six by three, — 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie. 
I always hoped to be laid when I died 
In the old churchyard by the green hillside. 
By the bones of my father, oh there let me be, — 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie.” 


“T wish to lie where a mother dear, 
And sister’s tears can be mingled there, 
Where my friends could come and weep o’er me, — 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie.” 
It matters not, so we oft him told, 
Where the body lies when the heart grows cold: 
* But grant, oh grant this boon unto me, — 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie.” 


“ Oh, bury me not’ —and his voice failed there, 
But they gave no heed to his dying prayer; 
In a narrow grave just six by three 
They buried him there on the lone prairie. 
Where the dewdrops close and the butterfly rests, 
Where wild rose blooms on the prairie crest, 
Where the cy-ote howls and the wind blows free, 
They buried him there on the lone prairie. 
UVALDE, TEXAS. Mrs. Annie Laurie Elis. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


AtconkiAn. Blackfoot. Inthe “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxiii. 
pp. 163-169) for May-June, 1901, Rev. John Maclean has an article 
on “ Blackfoot Amusements” containing much valuable information. 
Among the topics treated are songs and dances, gambling, foot-races, 
smoking, “teas,” guessing games, throwing-games, swimming, etc. 
Since contact with the whites the great Buffalo dance has degen- 
erated into a “ begging dance,” and “teas” have assumed consider- 
able social importance. Cards, too, have been readily adopted. The 
article contains the Blackfoot and English texts of three brief songs. 
The author also vouchsafes the interesting information that the 
Blackfeet are said to have had a historical song resembling that of 
Hiawatha, recorded by Mr. Hale in “The Iroquois Book of Rites.” 
— Sac and Fox. Mr. Culin’s account of “A Summer Trip among 
the Western Indians,” in the January, 1901, issue of the “ Bulletin 
of the Free Museum of Science and Art” (Philadelphia), contains 
(pp. 2, 3) a few notes on the remnant of the Sacs and Foxes at 
Tama, Iowa, — there is another fragment of this people in Oklahoma. 
Although these Indians are situated in the midst of a farming 
country and within three miles of the town, “they are among the 
least affected by contact with our civilization. They remain pagan. 
They have rejected Christianity, and at present the missionaries have 
withdrawn from the reservation.” The dog feast is still celebrated 
by them, and there are other evidences of olden beliefs and practices. 
Altogether the Sacs and Foxes make a favorable impression. Their 
graveyards deserve further study.— Arapaho, Pages 18-22 of the 
same paper are devoted to a brief account of the Arapaho of the 
Wind River Reservation, Wyoming. They still have their Sun- 
dance in a specially prepared and ornamented lodge, used year after 
year, but tabooed to all after the ceremony is over. Although there 
is little intercourse between the Arapaho and the Shoshoni, “ the 
dancers go backward and forward, the Arapaho coming up and 
dancing with the Shoshoni and the latter going down to the Ara- 
paho dance-lodge, some six miles from the post.” The Arapaho 
have traditions of the Hajase daheauau (“the small children”), 
dwarfs, or Rock-fairies, who were man-hunters. They were afraid 
of the stuffed buffalo calf of the Arapahos, and in spite of their skill 
and fleetness of foot, the latter ultimately exterminated them. 
Other tribes of this region have somewhat similar legends of dwarf 
races. The Indians tell some amusing stories of these little folk. 
We learn, furthermore: ‘The Arapaho call the north ‘to windward,’ 
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the south ‘down below.’ While they have no root-names for buffalo 
(which they call ‘ noisy animal’), deer (‘dark animal’), horse (‘animal 
like an elk’), bear (‘ugly animal’), they have names for elk and 
dog.” 

AtuHapascan. Hupa. A brief note by Mr. Pliny E. Goddard on 
“ Conscious Word-Making by the Hupa,” in the “ American Anthro. 
pologist” (vol. iii. n. s. p. 209) for January-March, 1901, records 
the prevalence among these Indians of the taboo of uttering the 
name of a deceased person in the hearing of a relative. This cus- 
tom leads to the creation of new words, which, if they “take,” 
become part of the current language of the tribe. A certain woman, 
who has lost a relative by death, substitutes for djd-£76 (“ grouse”), 
which happened to be his name, “the poetical expression wit-wat- 
yetl-tchwé, ‘the flour-maker,’ from the similarity of the sound of a 
grouse’s drumming and the noise made in pounding acorns.” The 
author thinks that this process of word-building “in the course of a 
few centuries may have largely changed the nouns of the language.” 
— The same writer describes, in the “‘ Bulletin of the Free Museum 
of Science and Art”’ (vol. iii. pp. 117-122), of Philadelphia, for April, 
1901, the “ H6n-sitch-a-til-ya (a Dance),” the White-deer-skin 
dance of these Indians, which used to be celebrated every second year, 
at a somewhat indefinite time, late summer or early autumn. Dress, 
rehearsal, and the dance itself are briefly referred to. It is interest- 
ing that one of the stopping-places on the way to the dance-grounds 
is called Tsé-liin-ta, “place where children play.’ The Hupas 
believe that “the holding of this dance, in strict accordance with 
the ceremonial law, is pleasing to the divine powers, and in return 
the tribe enjoys immunity from sickness and famine.” The great 
occasion of the celebration is the second and last day, when “the 
priests and old men repeat to the people the myths concerning the 
origin of the dance, and rehearse the moral and ceremonial law as 
they have received it from their fathers.” When this dance is going 
on the “ holy people” (Ki-/iin-nai) in the world over-sea (to which 
go after death the shamans and the singer of the dance if he does 
well, — the ordinary Indians go to the underworld), who otherwise 
dance all the time, stop to watch the Hupas. The songs of the 
dance are without words, and, according to the most gifted singer of 
the tribe, were dreamed or heard by the riverside or among the 
trees on the mountain top. The English text of the myth of “The 
Origin of the White-deer-skin Dance” is given (pp. 120-122), and is 
a story of the Elder and Younger Brother type, and suggests com- 
parison with the Mississaga legend of the two brothers recorded in 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. iii. pp. 149, 150). — In the 
same issue of the “ Bulletin” (pp. 105-117) Mr. Stewart Culin gives 
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an account of his visit to the Hupa Valley in the summer of 1900. 
Houses, basketry, dance-property (white deerskins, woodpecker 
crests, obsidian blades), the white-deer-skin dance, native industries, 
games, etc., are briefly described, and there are six plates, four of 
which illustrate the white-deer-skin dance, and one the basket dance. 
The Hupas have probably celebrated their last great dance, for “it 
was necessary for the Indians to provide food at the time of the 
dance for visitors from far and near, which they are now disinclined 
to do. Hence, they are more willing to dispose of their dance 
paraphernalia.” Interesting are the “ private graveyards” of these 
Indians, with their ornaments. Except the buckskin moccasin, the 
clothing of the Hupas is civilized costume. Their native industries, 
“with the exception of basket-making, fostered by Mr. Brizard, have 
almost entirely disappeared,” and they have also “ practically aban- 
doned their old games, using white men’s cards, and play a game 
known as ‘seven and a half.’” The former popularity of the old 
guessing game of £7# is proved by the great number of bundles of 
the splints used which are still obtainable. 

Eskimo. The excellent article on “ The Chukchi of Northeastern 
Asia,” by Waldemar Bogoras, in the “ American Anthropologist” 
(vol. iii. n. s. pp. 80-108) for January-March, 1901, contains a few 
references to the Eskimo. Before the coming of the Russians into 
this part of Siberia, traffic occurred between Asia and America, the 
coast Chukchi going to America in the summer, and in the winter 
travelling to the fairs of Anadyr, etc. In this way not only tobacco 
but other Russian goods were carried inland in America. The fol- 
lowing observation of the author is of considerable interest: “ The 
character of their folk-lore is quite different from that of some of the 
Ural-Altaic people, and, in common with the folk-lore of the Yuka- 
gir, Kamchadal, and probably, also, the Koryak, presents many 
points of resemblance to that of North America, especially of the 
North Pacific coast tribes” (p. 92). In cosmogonic legends “the 
raven acts the same part as in North American lore.” Some of 
the tales in the Eskimo collection of Rink are also known to the 
Chukchi. While the Chukchi now have no slaves, “it is not 
unusual to hear people taunted on account of their descent from 
Koryak or Eskimo boys.” — In the “ Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society ” (vol. xi. pp. 143-149) Mr. W. H. R. Rivers 
has a most valuable and interesting paper on “ The Colour Vision of 
the Eskimo.” Besides the results of the examination with the 
Holmgren wools, of eighteen Labrador Eskimo, there is a discussion 
of the etymology of Eskimo color-terms and their significance. 
These Eskimo mark themselves out from other primitive people by 
an acute color-consciousness, and by the extensive use of qualifying 
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affixes. They also name practically all lines, shades, and tints of 
color “by various modifications of the six words for red, yellow, 
green, blue, white, and black.” — The psychological implications of 
these Eskimo data are discussed by Christine Ladd Franklin, in her 
paper on “ Color-Introspection on the Part of the Eskimo,” in the 
“ Psychological Review” (vol. viii. pp. 396-402) for July, 1901. The 
author considers “the Eskimo discovery, coinciding with a scientific 
color-scheme, of the unitary character of red, yellow, green, and 
blue,” as a remarkable confirmation by primitive man of the declara- 
tions of science in the matter of color-relations. 

Harpan. In the “Overland Monthly” (vol. xxxvii. pp. 1083- 
1086) for June, 1901, Margaret W. Leighton has a brief illustrated 
popular article on “The Haidah Indians,” for whom she seems 
inclined, rather unnecessarily, to assume an Aztec origin. Among 
the topics referred to are totem-poles, tattooing, thunder-bird, ca- 
noes, carving, gambling feasts, houses, shamans. 

Kiowan. Pages 129-445 of the “Seventeenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology” are occupied by an article on 
“The Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” by James Mooney, 
which is illustrated by 25 plates and 186 text-figures, besides a map 
showing the location of the tribes in 1832 (with their Kiowa names) 
and the principal military and trading posts. After a brief introduc- 
tion on aboriginal calendars, a sketch of the Kiowa tribe (historical 
and ethnographical, pp. 148-237), an account of their religion (pp. 
237-244), and an ethnographic sketch of the Kiowa Apache (pp. 245- 
253), come a detailed interpretative account of the “ Annual Calen- 
dars, 1833-92” (pp. 254-364), a valuable discussion of “Kiowa 
Chronology ” (pp. 365-372), an interpretative account of the “ Anko 
Monthly Calendar, August, 1889-July, 1892” (pp. 372-379), a list of 
military and trading posts, missions, etc. (pp. 381, 382), with dates of 
their foundation, a brief account of the Kiowa language, with Kiowa- 
English and English-Kiowa glossaries (pp. 389-439). The article 
concludes with a list of authorities cited. The Kiowa calendars 
(with the exception of the Dakota) “are the only ones yet discovered 
among the prairie tribes.” Those obtained by Mr. Mooney are: 
“The Sett’an yearly calendar, beginning with 1833 and covering a 
period of 60 years; the Anko yearly calendar, beginning with 1864 
and covering a period of 37 months. All these were obtained in 
1892, and are brought up to that date.” The section on Kiowa 
chronology, with its discussion of names of seasons, “ moons,” and 
other time-terms, is of especial interest to the folklorist, while the 
Kiowa-English glossary abounds in folk-lore data, particularly 
sematological. The Report is reviewed as a whole elsewhere in this 
Journal. 
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KitTuNAHAN. In the “Report of the U. S. National Museum for 
1899” (pp. 523-537), Prof. O. T. Mason describes, with five plates 
and six text figures, the “ Pointed Bark Canoes of the Kutenai and 
Amur.” The bark canoe of the Kootenays of northern Idaho and 
southern British Columbia, pointed at both ends below water, is one 
of the unique phenomena of American primitive industrial art. A 
somewhat similar boat is found among the Giliaks, etc., of the river 
Amur in Siberia. The origin of the practice of thus pointing these 
canoes is unknown, and their distribution in America and Asia gives 
rise to interesting speculations. 

Kiamatu. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. 
pp. 14-27) for January-March, 1901, Dr. George A. Dorsey pub- 
lishes a paper (illustrated with two plates and eight figures in the 
text) on “ Certain Gambling Games of the Klamath Indians.” The 
specimens described were collected during a visit to Upper Klamath 
Lake, Oregon, in June, 1901, when no fewer than ten varieties of 
games were noted and data concerning them acquired. Of ring and 
javelin games five distinct variations (wéshakank, three games called 
shi kshuks, and shtkna, a variation of the ring game played only by 
men) are briefly described after nine specimens. Of ball-games two 
sets were collected, — tchimmaash, generally played by women, and 
shinny, — with specimens of tops, which the Indians claim to have 
possessed before the coming of the whites. Of ball and pin games 
six varieties of the one known as soguoguas were obtained. Of 
guessing games, the well-known hand-game, or “ipas, and the shul- 
skéshla, or four-stick game, are represented ; and of the latter three 
sets were obtained. The stave and dice category is represented by 


‘the skushash, a stave game, and by the dice game with woodchuck 


teeth, which bears the same name in Klamath (of this two sets were 
collected). In his classification of games Dr. Dorsey adopts the 
method of Culin, and adds that “it is extremely likely that the 
games of the second division [¢. ¢., ball games] represent the oldest 
of American games.” Of the ring game shékna, he says: “In play- 
ing they exhibit great skill, one of the players whom I saw not fail- 
ing to strike the goal oftener than once in six or eight throws.” In 
the game called soguoguas, which is played only by adults in winter, 
striking the braided loop and catching it on the point of the pin, is 
termed shapashspatcha, or “punching out the moon,” and by so 
doing “the winter months are shortened and the advent of spring 
is hastened.” These Klamath games are of great interest, for, as 
Dr. Dorsey observes, “it seems probable that no phase of American 
aboriginal life was so subject to adoption by other tribes as gaming 
devices.” Moreover, the Klamath Indians are “near neighbors of 
not fewer than twelve different stocks, among which may be noted 
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families of such importance as the Shoshonean, Shahaptian, and 
Athapascan.” This is a valuable paper, and the illustrations are 
excellent. 

MusKHOGEAN. Choctaw. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. 
xxiii. p. 179) for May-June, 1901, Mr. H. S. Halbert discusses 
briefly “ The Derivation of Modz/e and Alabama.” The former name 
he considers “an archaic form of the Choctaw moelih, rowers, 
paddlers,” while A/abama comes from the Choctaw alba, “ vegeta- 
tion” (of the lesser sort), and amo, “to gather,” the reference being 
to “clearing the bush.” In 1888 Dr. A. S. Gatschet suggested a 
derivation of A/abama from the Choctaw a/éa, “thicket, brush,” and 
dyalmu, “place cleared.” Undoubtedly the name has something 
to do with “clearing.” 

PuesLos. In the “Land of Sunshine” (vol. xiv. pp. 227-232) for 
March, 1901, appears the concluding portion of Mrs. Edward E. 
Ayer’s translation of “Benavides’s Memorial, 1630,” annotated by 
F. W. Hodge, and edited, with notes, by C. F. Lummis. Cibola, 
the Tiguas, Tusayan, Cicuyo (Pecos), and the “marvelous crag” 
(Acoma) are briefly referred to. Professor Hodge’s explanatory 
notes treat of the place-names mentioned in the narrative. — In the 
“Southern Workman” (vol. xxx. pp. 316-320), Frances W. Lewis 
writes briefly of ‘‘ Pueblo Home Life.” 

SAHAPTIAN. Pages 156-158 of Mr. Culin’s “A Summer Trip 
among the Western Indians,” in the May, 1901, number of the 
“ Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art” (Philadelphia), 
contain brief notes on the Indians of the Yakima Reservation in 
the State of Washington, — Klikatat, Palus, Topinish, Yakima, and 
Wasco, the last belonging to the Chinookan family. Near Fort 
Simcoe “the Indians were entirely abandoning their aboriginal cus- 
toms, and were divided among themselves, not by tribes and families, 
but in accordance with the church to which they belonged [there are 
four churches on the reservation, with a membership of 450], Metho- 
dist and Catholic, much in the same way as in white communities.” 
The native or Pum-pum (so called from the use of the tom-tom or 
drum) church, founded by the prophet Smohalla, has been on the 
wane for several years. — Umatilla, Walla-Walla, Cayuse. Pages 
159-164 of the same article relate to the Indians of the Umatilla 
Reservation in Oregon. The dance paraphernalia here seem to be 
“all practically identical with that used by the Shoshoni.” The 
“hand game” was very popular with these Indians, — especially the 
women. Other games are briefly referred to, and “a small boy 
showed me a cat’s-cradle, manipulating the string on one hand, with 
the aid of his teeth, in intricate figures.” This part of the article is 
illustrated by seven plates containing photographs of Cayuse and 
Umatilla Indians. 
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SHOSHONEAN. Coahuia. These Indians, once a most powerful 
and important tribe, whose habitat was southern California from the 
River Colorado to the Pacific, are the subject of an interesting and 
valuable study by Mr. D. P. Barrows, whose thesis for the Ph. D. in 
anthropology in the University of Chicago is entitled “ The Ethno- 
Botany of the Coahuilla Indians of Southern California” (Chicago, 
1900, pp. 82). Among the topics treated with more or less detail 
are: Linguistic and tribal affinities, habitat, houses, basketry, uses 
of plants in manufactures and arts, foods (gathering, preparation, 
storing), food plants, drinks, narcotics, and medicines. As this work 
is reviewed at length elsewhere in this Journal, it suffices to say here 
that it is a meritorious essay, abounding in information about the 
use of plants and the ideas concerning them among one of the most 
remarkable, in certain respects, of the numerous peoples belonging 
to the widespread Shoshonean stock. — Ute. Chapter ii. (pp. 88- 
101) of Mr. Stewart Culin’s “A Summer Trip among the Western 
Indians,” published in the “ Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science 
and Art” for April, 1901, is devoted to the Shoshonean tribes of 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, — Bannocks, Utes, Piutes, etc. Of the 
Bannocks, the author observes: “ The women wear moccasins and 
blankets, but the men have abandoned their old costume, and every- 
where we found a lack of personal ornaments such as are common 
among the Shoshoni at Washakie.” Here, too, the native industries 
(except a little beadwork, of an inferior sort, done by the women) 
have practically disappeared. The Bannocks look upon the coyote 
as their ancestor. The “hand game” is now the principal game 
surviving among them. At Salt Lake City, we are told, “the de- 
mand for Indian curios is so great that the dealers send to the 
various reservations for supplies, leading to the manufacture by the 
Indians of many objects which are created for this special purpose.” 
It is interesting to learn that “the most curious of these fabrications 
are human bones, skulls, and femurs, decorated with incised and 
painted figures representing the day signs of the Mexican calendar.” 
Of Nine-Mile Cafion we read: “ Its walls are precipitous, and on the 
rocks are numerous Indian pictographs. Dorsey expressed the 
opinion that these pictures, among which I recognized the antelope, 
Rocky Mountain sheep, and rattlesnake, were the work of children. 
The rocks throughout the country southward are full of them, and 
Hopi children to-day are in the habit of making them. With the 
Indian pictographs were names and other words, scrawled in black 
paint, the work, it is to be inferred, of teamsters and soldiers on 
their way to the fort.” The custom of visiting a great deal survives 
_among the Utes of White Rock. At the time of the visit of Mr. 
-Culin and Dr. G. A. Dorsey the Uinta Utes were preparing for their 
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Sun-dance. One of the sights of the place was a “crazy Indian,” 
who “had been lying naked upon the ground, exposed to the 
weather for a period of twenty years,” —a good photograph of him 
is reproduced at page 96. He was said to be either a criminal (ex. 
piating some offence) or a disappointed lover. The Piute Indians 
“speak English uncommonly well.” There are two other plates 
accompanying this section of Mr. Culin’s article, one of the summer 
shelter of the Indians, the other of Ouray Ute women playing the 
dice game.— Eastern Shoshont. Pages 11-18 of the same article, 
in the January number of the “Bulletin,” treat of the Eastern 
Shoshoni of the Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming. As a result 
of the coming of Mr. Culin and Dr. Dorsey, “Industry was greatly 
stimulated. The women set to work making dice and shinny-sticks, 
and some of the old men tried to revive the arts they had known in 
their youth, and manufactured bows and arrows, fire-sticks, and the 
various implements we expressed a desire to purchase.” Dancing 
(wolf-dance, etc.) goes on Sunday nights. Of the wolf-dance, 
which the author saw, a brief account is given. The Sun-dance 
took place a few weeks after his visit. The Shoshoni are said to 
“believe in a personification, the principle of evil, whom they call 
Nin-nim-be, a little old man, very short, who lives up in the moun- 
tains.” He shoots with invisible arrows, and the old stone darts 
picked up here and there are said to have been shot by him, to 
whom sudden deaths and other misfortunes are attributed. Another 
account makes the Nin-nim-be to be rock-fairies, of whom it is said: 
“Their name was Nin-nim-be, ‘little demons,’ or Nim-me-rig-ar, 
‘ Shoshoni-eaters,’ and they were the ancestors of the present Nin- 
nim-be.” They live in the mountains, are dwarfs, expert hunters, 
and malicious in the extreme, always on the watch to kill an Indian. 
They are, however, believed often to fall victims to eagles. In the 
Shoshoni creation-legend the Widj-e-ge, a small bird of the titmouse 
family, discovered the world. Of this bird they say: “Its tongue 
is divided into six parts ; it drops one of its tongues every month ; 
its tongues are renewed every six months, so that by catching the 
Widj-e-ge one can find which month it is of the summer or of the 
winter.” But it must not be killed. Other “medicine” or wonder- 
ful birds are the flicker, or Anegooagooa, and the Hooyah, a species 
of sage-hen. A certain male bird of the last species “has the power 
to impart to Indians that spirit [of divination], so that the possessor 
thus endowed becomes a 0-0-gant, a medicine-man gifted with 
supernatural powers, having the gift of healing, of a seer, of an 
exorcist, of an all-round ‘ medicine-man.’”” To-day the Shoshoni 
shamans “ have only a small portion of the d0-0 of the mighty medi- 
cine-men of the olden time,” because some years ago a foolish’ 
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Indian shot at it with arrows. The tribe is said to possess “a sacred 
stone, which they guard carefully, believing that good and evil can 
be worked by its means.” The late chief, Washakie (of whom a 
good portrait accompanies the paper), said the Shoshoni tradition 
made his people come originally from the south. — Digger. In the 
“Land of Sunshine” (Los Angeles), L. M. Burns continues (vol. xiv. 
pp. 223-226, 310-314, 397-402) the interesting series of “ Digger 
Indian Legends.” The legends here recorded are The Deer Ball, 
The Love-Making of Quatuk (Coyote), The Rabbit, and The Toad, 
and The Legend of Endoochme. In the second tale, which is a 
general favorite, the Coyote took the ocean for a fog and tried to 
swim it, to his misfortune. The first tale tells how, from the origi- 
nal one “deer-ball” in the world it has come about that the deer 
of the present day have each a fragment in their necks, — the 
hard lump or ball, an inch or so through, sometimes found under 
the skin of the deer’s neck. In this tale the coyote, the “lion,” the 
wild-cat, etc., appear. The third legend tells how, after the toad 
had killed the little green frog whom the rabbit loved, the latter 
induces the toad to jump into the fire and get burned. The last 
tale tells of an abandoned child, who becomes wonder-worker. He 
lies now turned (by himself) into stone in the bed of the Salmon 
River, “with his arms and legs uplifted in arches.” And to-day, 
“the Indian boy who can swim through without touching will never 
be harmed by a grizzly.” 

S1ovan. Chapter vi. (pp. 165-175) of Mr. Culin’s “A Summer 
Trip among the Western Indians,” in the May, 1901, number of the 
“Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art” (Philadelphia), 
contains notes on the Indians of the Fort Belknap and Fort Peck 
Reservations in Montana and Devil’s Lake in North Dakota, — 
Yankton, Assiniboin, Dakota, etc. Near Fort Peck the author met 
“a company of Indian boys, pupils of the school, stripped and 
bedaubed with red paint, engaged in a foot-race,” This is the so- 
called “grass dance,” the dancers carrying in their hands, among 
other things, wisps of green grass. Although these Indians bury 
their dead in coffins instead of exposing them on trees, they cling 
tenaciously to some of their old funeral customs (chanting the death- 
song for a dying person, ¢.g.). Formerly inthe “ ghost gamble,” the 
effects of the dead were made away with. At page 171 is an inter- 
esting account of a medicine-man’s tipi, in which, “on the earth floor, 
at the foot of a post, were two round stones, painted red, precisely 
such as I had seen at Fort Belknap, with a large oval stone bearing 
a rude indication of a face, between.” A rattle of deer-hide, ob- 
tained from an old shaman, “ was painted on one side with red spots 


_ [stars] and on the other with red and yellow stripes [Milky Way].” 
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At Devil’s Lake the secret society known as Wakanwacipi (“ Spirit 
Dance”’), resembling the Ojibwa Midéwiwin, is said to be “rapidly 
becoming extinct, no new members being taken in.” — Ogalala. In 
the same issue of the “Bulletin,” Mr. Louis L. Meeker publishes 
(pp. 23-46) an interesting and valuable article on “ Ogalala Games,” 
illustrated with 26 text-figures, and accompanied by a vocabulary 
of technical terms. Of men’s games, the painyankapi (great hoop 
game), kaga woskate (elk game), tahuka cangleska (buckskin hoop), 
hanpapecu (moccasin game); of women’s games, the /akapsica (shinny), 
kansu (plumstone game), ¢astha (deer-bone game) ; of boys’ games, the 
mato woskate (grizzly bear game), can atkapsica (wood shinny), can 
wakiyapt (whip top) ; and of girls’ games, the winyanta, paslo hanpi, 
or stick-throwing game, are briefly described. Besides these the boys 
have the hohouh yuhmunpi (bone buzzer), taleka yuhmunpi (whizzer) 
sticks for throwing ; battle games, with mud-ball on end of throwing 
sticks, or with heads of a sort of bearded grass made into balls with 
moistened clay; or again “ by spitting rotten wood or dried leaves, 
chewed fine, upon each other.” The sling, the pop-gun of wood (or 
epahoton), the snow-man as target, coasting on pieces of bark, and 
“foot-racing, rough-and-tumble wrestling, ‘teetering’ astride of a 
bent bush, bathing, diving, swimming, and climbing are all known 
and practised, but have no regular forms.’”’ Girls make dolls of corn 
husks, buckskin, etc., and both boys and girls make “clay figures of 
horses, cattle, dogs, men, and other objects;” they also make 
“elaborate toy tents or tipis.” The men “cut images of pipe-stone 
and call them ‘stone devils.’ They are used in conjuring the sick 
and in recovering lost or stolen property. One was consulted here 
a year ago. The sick person was to recover in four days if the 
‘power’ was obtained. On the fourth day she died.” At pages 
36-39 is an account of “the games and sports of the boys and girls 
of an Ogalala camp in the summer of 1900, played for the writer's 
benefit.” Pages 39-44 are occupied by a descriptive list of the im- 
plements and objects used in the various games. The following 
statement of the author is interesting: “I never heard an Indian 
boy or girl whistle, except when taught to do so. They talk in 
company and are still when alone” (p. 35). Very curious is the 
practice noted on the same page: “ They have a practice of stopping 
the circulation in one hand by grasping it firmly around the wrist 
with the other hand. Then by moving the fingers and stroking 
against the body they make it look like the hand of acorpse. Some- 
times when sick they do this and predict death or recovery from the 
time it takes for the hand to assume its natural appearance. These 
predictions are generally correct. All Indians seem to practise it.” 
— Dakotan. In the “ Southern Workman” (vol. xxx. pp. 348-352), 
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F. D. Gleason writes of “Dakota Children” at the Rosebud 
Agency. 

WakaAsHAN. Makah. Pages 145-152 of chapter iv. of Mr. 
Culin’s “ A Summer Trip among the Western Indians,” in the May, 
1901, number of the “ Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and 
Art” (Philadelphia), contain notes on the Makah Indians of Neah 
Bay, in the State of Washington, who belong to the Wakashan or 
Kwakiutl-Nutka family. The account is accompanied by three 
plates illustrating seashore activities. Halibut-fishing is the great 
industry of the Indian village. The canoes “terminate in a bird or 
animal head at the prow,” and are made from cedar logs. Yew- 
paddles of graceful form are still in use. The following fact is 
rather interesting : “‘ The Makah were formerly engaged in sealing 
and owned two schooners, but these boats were seized some years 
since, one by the United States and the other by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, and they are now compelled to depend upon the halibut 
industry.” The Makah, apart from fisheries, “ have abandoned most 
of their aboriginal industries and customs,” and dress practically in 
civilized fashion, although “the women wear silver bracelets made 
by a native silversmith.” A board cradle has supplanted the one 
of bark formerly in use. The games of these Indians have been 
described by Dr. Dorsey in the “American Antiquarian” for Janu- 
ary—February, 1901. 

WEITSPEKAN. Mr. Stewart Culin’s account of “A Summer Trip 
among the Western Indians,” published in the “ Bulletin of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art” (Philadelphia), contains (p. 116) a few 
notes on the Weitspek or Wichapec Indians, of whom the author 
remarks: “ Their customs appeared identical with those of the Hupa, 
and the specimens I collected among them differ in no way from 
those of the valley (Hupa) except in name.” The language of the 
Weitspek, however, makes them a distinct linguistic stock. They 
live at the junction of the Trinity and Klamath rivers, and “are 
dominated by their salmon fishery.” They have practically aban- 
doned their old customs, but the women are still “disfigured by a 
blue bat-shaped mark tattooed on their chins.” 

Yuman. Cocopahs. In the “Land of Sunshine” (vol. xiv. pp. 
196-204) for March, 1901, Capt. N. H. Chittenden has a brief illus- 
trated article, “ Among the Cocopahs.” The isolation of these people 
(some 450 in number), whom Brinton assigns to the Yuman stock, 
“has been so complete that they still retain most of their aboriginal 
habits and customs.” Still, although so wild in other respects, the 
Cocopahs “have become agriculturists to such an extent that nearly 
every family plants a garden after the June rise of the Colorado 
River, and raises considerable quantities of corn, beans, squashes, 
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and melons.” Face-painting is the chief ornamentation of these 
Indians, as it is also with the Seris, and in one household “ several] 
naked red, white, and blue faced children, with their heads plastered 
thick with mud, were evidently objects of parental pride.” The 
houses and primitive industries of the Cocopahs are briefly described. 
The following method of taking fish is worth noting: “ The young 
men, taking long poles, sprang naked into the narrow lagoon, and 
began to beat the water vigorously as they advanced toward the net, 
which was buoyed on the surface with wild cane. They were so 
successful that, by the time the bed of hot coals was in readiness, 
a pile of fish of several varieties, including carp and mullet, were 
floundering alongside.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Mayan. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 
129-138) for January-March, 1901, Mr. Charles P. Bowditch publishes 
“Memoranda on the Maya Calendars used in the Books of Chilan 
Balam.” From careful study of the data in the Chilan Balam books 
and of the inscriptions on the steles of Copan and Quirigua, the 
author arrives at the conclusion that “Copan lasted, so far as the 
erection of stelz is concerned, for about 200 years, and Quirigua for 
about 350 years, though of course this may be only a small part of 
the period of their existence.” This leads to the further result that 
“the date of A. p. 34 for the monuments of Copan and Quirigua is 
by no means unlikely to be the true one.” This article seems to be 
a real contribution to the study of Central American hieroglyphics. 
—In the “ Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1899” (pp. 
549-561) there is published, with eleven plates, a translation of H. 
Strebel’s article on “The Sculptures of Santa Lucia Cozumahualpa, 
Guatemala, in the Hamburg Ethnological Museum,” which appeared 
in the “ Annual of the Hamburg Scientific Institute for 1893.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAvucANIAN. In the “ Afiales de la Universidad de Chile” (vol. 
cviii. 1901, pp. 3-82), Dr. T. Guevara continues his “ Historia de la 
Civilizacion de Araucania,” dealing with the campaigns during the 
period 1561-98, especially the general rising of 1594-95. An inter- 
esting feature of the period is the way in which the natives, partly 
by improving their own resources and ideas, and partly by imitating 
or borrowing from the Spaniards, bettered their fortifications, gained 
greater skill in the use of horses, and became more expert generally 
in military tactics. ‘They also seem to have gained in morals and 
foresight. 

Gurana. In 1890, Mr. Everard im Thurn published in “ Timehri” 
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(vol. iii. pp. 270-307), the organ of the Agricultural Society of Deme- 
rara, a rather inaccessible journal, an article on “ Games of Guiana 
Indians.” This paper, with added material, is now prnited in “ Folk. 
Lore” (vol. xii. pp. 132-161) for June, 1901, where it will meet with 
the consideration it justly deserves. The games described are those of 
“the ‘Indians’ of the country immediately south of the Orinoco River, 
who are still in much the same condition as when the seacoast 
and the river-banks of these parts were first explored by rival Dutch 
and Spanish adventurers of the sixteenth century,” for the Spaniards 
never really established themselves in these parts, and the Dutch 
interfered with the natives as little as possible, befriending them 
whenever they could. It is the gold and diamond hunter (Anglo- 
Saxon largely) who seems now bent on driving them to the wall. 
The author takes “game” in a broad sense. Among the topics 
discussed are: Imitation games (practically education here), Macusi, 
“coming from town” dramatic games (in which great physical and 
mental skill and imagination are displayed) ; animal games (clever 
impersonations and imitations of the jaguar, monkey, acoorie, duck, 
hawk, anteater, trumpet-bird, etc.). Pages 141-150 are devoted to a 
detailed account of “the whipping game, called macquari, of the 
Arawaks, a curious performance, the essential feature of which, the 
mutual whipping, is, I suppose, unique;” to this game a funeral 


‘purpose has by some been attributed. At pages 150-155 is a 


detailed account of “the Warau game, called ftaratoo or maha, in 
which the most marked feature is that each player is provided with a 
large shield made of palm-leaf stalks,” which he pushes against his 
opponent when the participants are lined up opposite each other, 
and “each strives might and main, heart and soul, to push his oppo- 
nent back from the line, and, if possible, to overthrow him.” The 
article closes with an account in detail (pp. 155-161) of the Para- 
sheera dance of the Partamonas, a combination of dance, music, and 
drinking-bout, in which the participants are said to imitate the pec- 
caries, or wild-hogs of the country. The Warau game of faratoo is 
the only one unaccompanied by drinking. Ball-play, according to 
Mr. im Thurn, “is almost unrepresented among these utilitarian 
Red-men.” He adds: “The rarity of ball-play in Guiana, and the 
fact that it appears to be practised only by adults, looks rather as 
though it had not been spontaneously developed, but had been 
adopted from some other people.” The Arekunas of Roraima are 
the only Guiana Indians among whom the author saw any ball-game. 
The article is accompanied by five plates illustrative of the various 
games described. 
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GENERAL, 


Basketry. Prof. O. T. Mason’s paper (illustrated with 32 text- 
figures) on “The Technic of Aboriginal American Basketry,” in the 
“ American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 109-128) for January- 
March, 1901, treats of the varieties of woven and coiled basketry, 
their manufacture, distribution, etc. According to the author, “the 
finest specimens of wickerwork in America are the very pretty Hopi 
plaques [food plates] made of Bigelovia graveolens.’ The Pomo In- 
dians, of the Kulanapan family in California, are the only ones repre- 
sented in the U. S. National Museum by “lattice-twined weaving.” 
In a Hopi basket jar three-ply and two-ply twined weaving both 
occur, suggesting, as language does, that these Indians are a very 
mixed people. The imbricated basketry of the Klikitat type is 
largely sui generis. Concerning the grass-coil foundation type seen 
in the Hopi plaques, Professor Mason remarks: “If this be exam. 
ined in comparison with a style of basketry found in Egypt and in 
northern Africa as far as the Barbary States, great similarity will be 
noticed in the size of the coil, the color of the sewing material, the 
patterns, and the stitches.” Hence he suggests that “this particu- 
lar form of workmanship may be due to acculturation, inasmuch as 
this type of basketry is confined in America to the Hopi pueblo, 


which were brought very early in contact with Spaniards and Afri- - 


can slaves.” 

SopuioLoGcy. The article of Major J. W. Powell, in the “ Ameri- 
can Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 51-79) for January-March, 
1901, contains much of interest to the folk-lorist, — “ Sophiology, or 
the Science of Activities designed to give Instruction.” Pages 53- 
65 are devoted to the consideration of mythology, which is “the 
creation of imaginary things to explain unknown phenomena.” 
Myths are legion because “a mythology has sprung up with every 
primordial language.” The mythology of the American Indians “is 
replete with myths concerning the powers of thought,” and “there 
is no myth more common than this one of confounding thought with 
force, and there is no myth that has a more venerable history.” 

A. F. C. andl.C. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


InpIAN SuMMER. — The history of the term “ Indian Summer” is a sub- 
ject in which all Americans ought to be more or less interested, since it is 
one of the expressions which the English settlers of the New World have 
added to our language. Professor Cleveland Abbe, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture (Weather Bureau), has set on foot an investiga- 
tion into the origin and signification of the term, and Mr. Albert Matthews, 
of 145 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., has been asked to put together all 
that can be discovered concerning its etymology and history. The word 
has been traced in printed books as far back as 1794, and the readers of 
this Journal, who come across earlier references either in books or unpub- 
lished manuscripts, are invited to help in the matter. Communications on 
the subject, containing new evidence, important data as to local use, etc., 
may be sent to the editor of the Journal, or direct to Mr. Matthews. 


SprpER Invasion.—In his charming volume, “The Naturalist in La 
Plata” (3d edition, London, 1895), Mr. W. H. Hudson has the following 
passage (p. 193): “The gauchos have a very quaint ballad which tells that 
the city of Cordova was once invaded by an army of monstrous spiders, 
and that the townspeople went out with beating drums and flags flying to 
repel the invasion, and that after firing several volleys they were forced to 
turn and fly for their lives. I have no doubt that a sudden great increase 
of the man-chasing spiders, in a year exceptionally favorable to them, sug- 
gested this fable to some rhyming satirist of the town.” But perhaps we 
have here a variant of the widespread tale of animal-invasion of which the 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin” and “ Bishop Hatto” are examples. 


SacreD Trees. — During the last three or four years several special arti- 
cles dealing with the rdle of certain trees and shrubs in mythology and folk- 
belief have appeared in the journals devoted to Folk-Lore, Anthropology, 
and kindred subjects. Brief references to some of them may be in place 
here. 

1. Birch. The birch is dealt with in an article, “ Der Birkenbesen, ein 
Symbol des Donar,” in the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie ” 
(vol. xiii. pp. 81-97, 125-162). In this essay Friedrich Kunze discusses 
somewhat exhaustively the relation of the birch-tree, the birch-twig, and the 
birch-broom to the thunder-god (Donar). The birch-broom itself, so com- 
monly deemed a talisman or remedy against many kinds of evil spirits 
(especially those inimical to the house, the home, the person, the field, etc.), 
is said to derive its virtue from the fact that it is really “a bundle of rods 
from the tree sacred to the great thunder-god.” The birch-rod was 
esteemed a powerful defence against demons, local spirits in particular. 
The birch in folk-thought and folk-custom has marked associations with 
the spring, Easter, May, St. John’s Day, etc., and is even more closely 
connected in some respects with agriculture, the harvest, and the weather 
VOL, XIV.— NO. 54. 14 
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(here its réle is protective). The cuckoo, which is the bird of the thun- 
der-god, is associated with the birch. Altogether the birch is, next to the 
oak, perhaps the most notable tree in ancient Germanic folk-thought, 
2. Oak. In the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute ” (London), Mr, 
H. M. Chadwick publishes (vol. xxx. n. s. iii. pp. 22-44) an article on 
“The Oak and the Thunder-God.” According to the author “the cult of 
the thunder-god was in early times common to most of the Indo-Germanic 
speaking peoples of Europe” (p. 28), and “in the Greek and Prussian 
sanctuaries of the thunder-god the priests lived beneath the sacred tree, 
and there is some reason for supposing that the same custom may once 
have prevailed among the Kelts, Germans, and Slavs” (p. 40). Mr. Chad- 
wick remarks in addition, “one might, perhaps, say ‘chiefs’ for ‘ priests,’ 
for in the earliest times it is probable that the two offices were united.” 
He likewise suggests that “the oak acquired its sanctity from the fact that 
the priests lived beneath it” and not vice versa. His general conclusions 
are (p. 42), “The thunder-god was supposed to inhabit the oak because 
this had formerly been the dwelling-place of his worshippers. Originally, no 
doubt, he was conceived of as dwelling in the sky ; but from the very close 
connection which exists in all primitive peoples, between the god and his 
people, it became inevitable that he should be regarded as present in the 
home of the community. When the community took to building and 
deserted the tree-home, the sanctity of old associations clung to the latter, 
and the god was still supposed to dwell there. This is the stage of society 
represented by the Germans of Tacitus’s day and by the Prussians up to 
their conversion. The protection of the god over the new home was 
obtained, in the north, at all events, by the importation into it of a pillar 
(probably cut from a holy tree) with the image of the god carved upon it. 
The third and last stage was reached by the accommodation of the god in 
a temple built like human habitations, but with certain peculiarities which 
may be due to reminiscences of the grove sanctuary. This is the stage found 
in the north in the last days of heathendom. The change, however, was 
not complete, for, in certain cases at all events, the sacred tree or grove 
continued to exist by the side of the more modern temple.” Why the oak 
should have been chosen as a sacred tree is not clear. Mr. Chadwick 
thinks (p. 41), “There is reason for believing that the oak was once the 
commonest, as well as perhaps the largest tree in the forests of northern 
Europe. As such it would naturally be chosen for the habitation of the 
primitive community and consequently of all their belongings, their animals, 
their guardian spirits, and their tribal god.” The holy oak of the Prussians 
at Romove seems to have been their nearest approach to a temple. Evi- 
dence of the association of the thunder-god and the oak is found among 
the Prussians, Germans, Kelts, Romans, Greeks, etc. The emblem of the 
old Prussian thunder-god, Perkuno, was “a sacred fire of oak-wood which 
was kept up perpetually,” and the Lithuanian erkinas (‘thunder ”), with 
the old Prussian Perkuno, is said to be related to the Latin guercus (“ oak”). 
So, Mr. Chadwick holds, “ the word can originally have meant nothing else 
than ‘oaken,’ and must have been an epithet, ‘the god of (or in) the oak.’” 
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3. Hazel. Dr. Karl Weinhold, the editor of the “ Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fiir Volkskunde ” (Berlin), has in that Journal (vol. xi. pp. 1-16), an article, 
- “Ueber die Bedeutung des Haselstrauchs im altgermanischen Kultus und 
Zauberwesen,” in which the réle of the hazel in old Teutonic mythology 
and “ magic” is discussed with considerable detail. Says the author (p. 16) : 
“ Most of what in folk-thought and tradition clings to the beautiful hazel- 
bush seems strange, coming forth from dense superstition, covered with 
very ancient dust, crippled and deformed thereby. But we can brush off 
the dust and restore what is disfigured to something of its original form. 
We began with the demonstrable use of the hazel in old Germanic cultus. 
There it served as a holy instrument, for it was a sacred symbol. The 
hazel-staff was a weapon of the sky-god, and there resided in it, therefore, a 
sacred power, which streamed forth in the most diverse directions for the 
advantage of man.” According to Dr. Weinhold, the hazel belongs, with 
the ash and the mountain-ash, the beech and the oak, the willow, the ser- 
vice-tree, the hawthorn, the elder, and the juniper, to the select list and 
limited number of the trees and shrubs intimately related to old Teutonic 
folk-life in its mythological and its mystical aspects. The hazel (or some 
portion of it) appears as a tree sacred to the thunder-god ; as a sacrifice to 
the gods ; as a rod or stick carried in procession on various occasions ; as 
a hedge for the primitive places of combat, assembly, judgment, etc.; as a 
lightning-protector ; as a protection against fire ; as a talisman against the 
wind-demon; as an exorciser of witches; as a magic rod; as a protector 
against snakes, etc.; as a shepherd’s staff; as a luck-bringer, especially to 
domestic animals, corn, wine, etc.; as a medicinal rod or curing staff ; as a 
foreteller (by its blossoming) of the fertility of the year ; as a wishing-stick, 
water and treasure finder; as a rain-charm, etc. The hazel, Dr. Weinhold 
thinks, was primarily connected with the sky-god (¢. g., Tius) and only later 
with the thunder-god (Donar, etc.). 


Fok Materia Mepica. — In connection with some of the observations 
in Dr. True’s paper in the last number of the Journal, the following items 
are of interest. The “ Revue Scientifique of Paris, in its issue for Feb- 
ruary 9, 1901, reprints from the “ Gazette hebdomadaire de médecine,” the 
following letter of a traveller in Bengal: “Three months ago a mad dog 
bit six or seven men, among them two of my bearers, wounding them badly. 
I at once had some iron heated white to cauterize the wounds. But the 
natives looked on laughingly. ‘ Eh, sahib,’ said they, ‘it’s nothing at all ; 
we have an excellent remedy for hydrophobia ; you shall see.’ The dog 
ran again. One of the men seized a stick, and killed him on the spot. 
Another ripped open the paunch, took out the palpitating liver, cut some 
pieces off, and gave them to each of the wounded men, who swallowed 
them raw and bloody as they were. ‘The danger is over now,’ they said. 
As I was incredulous, they brought to me a young man on whose !egs were 
large scars. Bitten by a mad dog some five years before, this man had 
eaten a bleeding piece of the animal’s liver, and had felt no evil results 
from his wound. The case I witnessed happened in March, and it is now 
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the third day of July. The wounds have healed, and all the men continue 
in good health. The natives even go so far as to maintain that if this 
remedy be given to a man already stricken with hydrophobia, it will infal- 
libly cure.” It appears, also, that from time immemorial the peasants of 
central France have been in the habit of using the gall-bladder as a remedy 
for viper-bites. The folk seem thus to have anticipated the interesting and 
valuable experiments of Phisalix, Neufeld, Vallée, and others concerning 
the anti-toxic properties of the hepatic substances. 

A correspondent, in the issue for February 23 (p. 252), adds this state- 
ment: “ The natives of Bengal are not alone in knowing the anti-toxic 
power of the liver and in employing it therapeutically. Nor are the pea- 
sants of France, or of England either, whose practices gave rise to the inves- 
tigations of Professor Fraser of Edinburgh, the first to show by searching 
and scientifically conducted experiments that the bile of the serpent is an 
antidote against the venom of that creature. In Guiana, —the fact is 
noted in the ‘ Revue’ for February 20, 1892, — the natives treat poisonous 
bites with a powder composed of the liver and bile of the serpent. In Cali- 
fornia (according to the ‘Scientific American’ of October 7, 1893) the In- 
dians do the same thing. And at our watering-places to-day one may see 
fishermen treat stings and pricks with a plaster of fish-liver. It is inter- 
esting to know that such practices, scattered here and there all over the 
globe, among the most diverse peoples, are not at all so irrational as might 
at first sight be thought. They are justified by the brilliant studies of 
Fraser on the action of bile against venom, by those of Frantzius on the 
action of bile against the virus of rabies, and by those of Vicenzi on the 
action of bile against the virus of tetanus. These different experimen- 
tators have been pioneers in this field.” 

A. F.C. 


IcorRoTE MarriaGE Customs.—As Tennessee has a considerable 
number of soldiers in the Philippines, I some time since sent out letters to 
a few of those best qualified to make the reports, asking for Islands folk- 

lore — it now being ours, I suppose, by the triple rights of discovery, con- 
quest, and adoption. 

The most interesting reply came from Lieutenant Frank L. Case, of 
Chattanooga, who has, I am glad to say, been promoted for bravery since 
the letter was written. 

He wrote from Vigan, and stated that he had just returned from a most 
exhausting expedition into the heart of the Igorrote country, during which 
they averaged eighteen miles a day, over mountains, some of which were 
eight thousand feet in height, and along trails that had to be cleared and 
shovelled. 

“ There are many tribes of Igorrotes,” writes Lieutenant Case, “whose 
names I have been unable as yet to collect. 

“* Tgorrote’ is a general term, like ‘Indians’ at home. Most of them 
are pagans, but there are a few Christian settlements. 

“ Their religion in most instances seems to be a sun, or nature, worship. 
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They are ruled in the patriarchal style, with chiefs and petty chiefs, and no 
man of one village or clan will go to another unless for warlike purposes, 
or without danger of war, in the ‘ Malo Igorrote’ sections. 

“ A lieutenant of our regiment, stationed in the edge of the mountains, 
heard of a big dance that was about to take place and went out to it early 
one morning. It proved to be a marriage dance. It began at four o’clock 
a. M., and forty or fifty couples were married. 

“The pairs would start out into the centre of the assemblage while two 
men beat instruments something like tom-toms or drums. 

“ Each of the pairs had cloths about the size of large handkerchiefs. 
The man approached his damsel, dancing and making motions with the 
cloth or handkerchief. She at first was coy, and made gestures of disdain 
while dancing. This continued for some time, but she finally succumbed, 
and this concluded the marriage ceremony.” 

This occurred among the Igorrotes, but not the wild head-hunters. 

Of the head-hunters Lieutenant Case says : — 

“ Here is the way the young Igorrote gets his wife. First, he carefully 
counts the number of heads hanging in his little hut ; they are strung 
around in a circle by blocks of five, I suppose for convenience in number- 
ing. Perhaps he is short one or two heads, or more. If so, he shuts up 
shop and goes forth, taking his head-axe with him. Within a radius of 
about three miles of his native village he is in honor bound to behead 
nobody. ‘That would be a violation of the rules, and of the moral code; 
and besides, he might get hurt some time, when not prepared for resistance. 
But outside of this limit he can kill his own relatives; an entirely proper 
thing, he thinks, if thereby he can gain his wife. 

“When the number of heads required is obtained, sufficient to show his 
lady-love, I suppose, that he is a man not to be henpecked, he invites the 
lady’s father to his house for a feast. This is eaten in silence, and in full 
contemplation of the strings of heads. Nobody can blame the old man 
for eating in silence under such circumstances. 

“When the father has left the young man’s house, he sends his daugh- 
ters in, one at a time. ‘The first one to go may not be the light of the 
warrior’s life. If that be the case, he grunts his disapproval as she enters, 
and so on until the proper lady-love arrives, and the ceremony is thus 
ended. 

“The head-hunters are not exactly cannibals, but when a head is taken, 
they have a big dance. They also cut out the shin-bones of the victim, 
and some also take the heart, liver, and other parts of the body, place them 
on spears, and dance about them.” 

Later, Lieutenant Case says he has learned that one head is sufficient in 
some cases to vouchsafe the Igorrote young warrior a wife, whereas he had 
supposed that a number were necessary. 

M. Wiltse. 


IN THE FIELD OF SOUTHERN FOLK-LORE.—1. Superstition concerning 
Dog-bites. A superstition which is very widespread in the South, and is 
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not confined to the ignorant classes, is that if a dog bites a person it 
should be killed for the protection of the person whom it has bitten ; espe- 
cially if there is the least reason to suppose that it was mad. I have 
known people to bear the feeling of ill usage for years because their friends 
failed to kill dogs by which they had been bitten, and which they feared 
were rabid. ‘They seemed to feel a constant uneasiness, lest the dog was 
mad when the bite was inflicted, and the results of it might leap up and 
destroy them at any time, even after the lapse of years. 

Two ladies recently told me about an experience which befel their sister, 
the wife of a congressman, and a woman of intelligence, education, and 
refinement. 

Her little son was bitten by a valuable dog which belonged to their next 
door neighbor. There was no especial reason to believe that the dog was 
rabid, but the mother of the boy insisted that it should be killed. The 
neighbor was not willing to sacrifice his pet, and the lady’s husband was 
not willing to offend his friend by taking upon himself the responsibility of 
inflicting the death penalty. 

In order to temporarily pacify the mother, and hoping that she would 
soon abandon her determination that the dog should die, they sent it away 
to a village some miles distant. 

But she went there, and appealed to a friend. He sent his negro man 
with instructions to kill the dog, and threatened him with dire vengeance 
if he came back without having done so. The negro chased the animal 
ten miles, killed it, and reported to the mother. She then insisted upon 
having the tail and an ear, as evidence that the deed had been done, 
These she put into a tin bucket, and took them home to her little son, in 
order that his future years might not be disturbed by a haunting fear that 
the dog had escaped, after all. 

2. Snake Superstitions. — 1 have often questioned a middle-aged colored 
woman who was reared in South Carolina, and who was a slave in child- 
hood, about the superstitions of her race ; the “signs,” as she and most 
people of her class call them, knowing nothing of superstition by that 
name. 

Those that she related to me were so common that I gave little heed to 
them. But in the summer of 1900, when she was working at my house, I 
was called upon by a frightened neighbor woman to kill a snake which had 
found its way into her garden, although the house is in the outskirts of a 
city which boasts a population of fifty thousand. The snake was one 
which I took to be venomous, and there was considerable excitement con- 
cerning its presence. 

A few days after the occurrence Jane was at work in my dooryard, and 
suddenly remarked that there was another snake around somewhere. 
Being asked what made her think so, she said, “I feels suah of it, suh, 
kase I smells de smell of watahmillion an’ dere’s no watahmillion aroun’. 
Dat ’s a suah sign dat a snake is neah by. I knowed dere was one aroun’ 
somewhah de day you done killed dat one in Mrs. G——’s gyarden, kase 
I smelt de smell of watahmillion afore she sont for you to come ober dah.” 
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Of the very many superstitions regarding snakes the one which I have 
found most prevalent is that if one is killed and hung up or stretched out 
on a fence it will bring rain. 

Judge H. B. Lindsay, of Knoxville, Tenn., writes me that this is a wide- 
spread belief in upper East Tennessee, and Dr. A. S. Wiltse writes me that 
in the Cumberland Mountains, East Tennessee, it is common to see them 
stretched on the fences or hung in trees, in obedience to this belief. I 
have not infrequently seen this disgusting evidence of belief in the rain- 
making virtues of serpents myself. 

3. Planting Superstition. — Hon. C. C. Collins, of Elizabethton, Tenn., 
informs me of a quite common belief that, in order to raise gourds, it is 
necessary for the planter of the seeds to throw them over his left shoulder, 
one at a time, and utter an oath as each seed is thrown, before planting 
them. Mr. Collins says he has heard his grandmother tell about one of 
her daughters who was so thoroughly convinced of the truth of this that, 
although of a very religious family and personally devout in the extreme, 
she selected a profane word for gourd seed-planting time. The word that 
she picked out as probably least objectionable of all that she regarded as 
truly profane was “hell.” So she would stand and solemnly throw the 
seeds over her left shoulder, and distinctly exclaim “hell!” as each seed 
was thrown. 

4. Measuring Cures in Popular Medicine. — Mr. Collins says it is thought 
by many people that a child can be cured of phthisic by measuring its 
height with a sourwood stick, and hiding the stick, so that the child can 
never see it. As soon as the little one has grown taller than the stick is 
long, the disease will have been conquered, But if it ever sees the stick, 
the charm is broken. 

This is akin to a superstition of which Mrs, Henry Burns, of Lancing, 
Tenn., informs me. 

If a child is subject to croup, measure its height on a good sized, live 
tree. Bore a hole in the tree at the point which marks the exact height of 
the child; take a lock of the little one’s hair and put it into the hole, 
wedge it in tightly with a plug of wood, and as soon as the child has grown 
a bit above the hole it will cease to have croup, and never again be trou- 
bled with it. 

5. Marriage Signs in Tennessee. — Mrs. Burns has kindly furnished to me 
a large collection of the superstitions prevalent in the mountain country, 
where she was reared, many of which she has seen practically demonstrated 
frequently. Two or three of them are given below: — 

If a girl desires to know whom she will marry, she can find out by per- 
suading another girl to join her in going through the formula given, each 
doing her part “ backwards,” and neither speaking during the whole tere- 
mony. 

Together they secure an egg, put it in the fire, and leave it there until it 
has had time to become thoroughly cooked. Then they take it out to- 
gether; together get a knife, and cut it into halves. Each takes a half, 
and removes the yolk from it. This is wrapped up in a handkerchief. 
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The cavity of the white is filled with salt and eaten, shell and all. Then 
the two take the pieces of yolk which they wrapped up in their handker- 
chiefs, and put them under their pillows. They go to sleep, lying on their 
right sides, and both are sure to have the delight of dreaming, each that 
the man she is going to marry hands her a drink of water. 

There is certainly some scientific basis in this case for the dreams, and 
for the fact that water figures prominently in them. 

Another way for a girl to secure a glimpse into the future is to take nine 
new pins and drop them into a tin vessel which contains water, and set 
the vessel on the bed-slat under her pillow. Then, if marriage is in store 
for her, she will dream of the man who is to be her husband. But if she is 
destined not to marry, the tin vessel will turn over and spill all of the pins 
upon the floor. 

Another way yet to manage such affairs is for a girl to look out through 
the chimney and name three stars, giving them the names of the most 
desirable young men in the neighborhood. If she is to marry either of the 
three young men whose names she has given to the stars, she will dream 
of the one who is to be the bridegroom at her wedding. If she is not to 
marry either of the three, she will surely dream of the other man who is to 
be her partner for life. 

Again, if a girl wishes to know her fate, she can find it out by going to 
the forks of a road between sundown and dark, standing there, and say- 
ing, — 

“If I am to marry nigh, let me hear a bird cry. 
If I am to marry in foreign lands, let me hear a cow loo. 
If I am to marry not, let me hear my coffin knock.” 


She will be sure to hear one or another of the sounds called for. 
Henry M. Wiltse. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Les LitréRATURES POPULAIRES DE TOUTES LES Nations. Tome XLIII. 
Paut Le Fork-Lore pes Paris: J. Maison- 
neuve. 1901. Pp. xii + 389. 


The principal topics treated in this interesting collection of the folk-lore 
of fishermen are: Birth and childhood (prognostics, plays, games, toys, 
etc.) ; adolescence and later life (marriage, disease, death) ; the fisherman’s 
house (amulets, luck, fishing apparatus) ; cult and festival (saints and pil- 
grimages, annual festivals, sacrifices, etc.) ; boats and vessels (building and 
launching) ; luck (presages of plenty and dearth, favorable and unfavor- 
able seasons); actions on board and while fishing (lucky and unlucky 
things to meet, persons, animals, and objects, religious observances, meteors 
and apparitions, fascinations, forbidden deeds and words, entreaties, vows, 
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taking the fish, return, sale of fish, etc.); fresh-water fishermen (habits, 
beliefs, customs) ; deep-sea fishing (Newfoundland, Iceland, whaling) ; oral 
literature of the fishermen (tales and legends, songs, d/ason populaire). At 
pages ix-xii is a list of some fifty-five works from which citations are made 
jn the text, and at the end of the volume is an analytic table of contents, 
but no alphabetic index. 

The toys and games of the fishermen’s children abundantly prove the 
influence of environment, for it is not to “ Ride a cock horse ” that the baby 
is trotted on the parent’s knee on the island of Sein, ¢. g., one of the out-of- 
the-way Breton communities, but to “ Row, row,” while on the sands of the 
coast of upper Brittany the children in their “hopscotch” diagram repro- 
duce on a large scale the circumvolutions of the helix of the sea-snail. 
The bogy-man, too, smacks of the sea,—on the coast of Brittany, Saint 
Nicolas or Nicole, who is sometimes a monster of the deep with sharp 
claws and long arms, sometimes a fish. There is also Gros Jean, who 
shuts bad children in a cask, feeds them with seaweed through the bung- 
hole, gives them salt water to drink, and entertains them with stories of 
what happens to disobedient children ; the red dwarf of Dieppe ; and, at 
Saint Cast, the fairies who whip children with kelp. Some of these 
demons are kin to the Gougou, which Champlain and Lescarbot reported 
from the Gaspesian Indians in the seventeenth century. According to M. 
Sébillot : “ It is probably to imitation of the children that the regattas of 
models, instituted at Saint Malo, are due” (p. 16). The crab-races of the 
children have been dignified by a drawing in the “ Journal Amusant” for 
October 25, 1885. The baptéme du mousse, described at pages 45-47, is 
unique in its way. The clannishness of the Breton fisher-people appears 
in their marriages and their greater or less despisal of the peasantry, and 
is reflected in their marriage customs and observances. Everywhere the 
intelligence, activity, and, in certain things, the marked superiority of the 
women-folk are to be noted, although disapproval of too much “ petticoat 
rule” occasionally vents itself upon the husband, as in the incident related 
from Saint Jacut de la Mer (p. 58). The belief seems to be widespread 
that the tide influences the time and the conditions of death. In Lower 
Brittany “‘ sick people suffer more at high tide than at any other time, and 
then most deaths are thought to take place,” but around Saint Malo the 
opposite belief prevails, and fishermen die with the ebb. 

Amulets and luck figure largely with fisher-folk all over the world. The 
blessing of the sea and of the fishing-boats is common in the Catholic 
countries of Europe, but is dying out of late even in Brittany. The sacri- 
fice on the island of Lewis, in the Hebrides, of a goat or a sheep, at the be- 
ginning of the season, or after a successful fishing, suggests many similar 
practices of savage and barbarous peoples of both hemispheres. Like other 
creatures, in Catholic lands, to be lucky and thrive, a boat must be chris- 
tened,—a heathen vessel would hardly fare well. Among the things of 
good augury before or during the fishing season are the sea-swallow (in the 
mackerel time), the cuckoo, the wind from the west, etc. Certain days of 
the weeks and of the month, especially in Catholic countries, are bad for 
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fishing ; so also with certain saints’ days and other festivals. A curious 
Esthonian belief exists to the effect that to have a quarrel with some one 
of the family before sailing is a good omen for the fishermen, — indeed, to 
come actually to blows is better, for “each blow counts three fish ” (p. 173). 
Quite widespread is the idea that to ask a fisherman, “Where are you 
going?” will spoil his luck. “To wish him “good luck” is sometimes quite 
as bad. Common also is the belief that priests and clergymen are of ill- 
omen to the fisherman. In parts of Brittany a tailor brings equal bad luck, 
Strangely enough, in many countries, women are thought to exercise no 
good influence upon fishing. To keep a boat too clean is to drive away 
the fish according to the folk of Saint Malo, and those of Boulogne believe 
it unlucky to drop anything into the water when leaving port. The taboos 
relating to fishing would make a good study of themselves, in their relation 
to persons, places, things, acts, words, etc. So, too, the vows, prayers, and 
conjurations of fishermen at sea and on land. 

Naturally, fishing on foot, largely an individual pursuit, has not the same 
chance to gather about it the mass of folk-lore that attaches to fishing in 
boats and ships, that leave the native land out of sight and visit strange 
countries ; but nevertheless those who fish by the shore of the sea, or in 
fresh-water lakes and rivers are not without their share of legend and 
superstition. 

There are many very interesting things about the deep-sea fishers and 
their doings. The French fishermen who visit Newfoundland seem to be 
especially given to imaginative tale-telling, while the yarns the “ vieux 
loups d’Islande” spin to novices are quite equal to any efforts of the for- 
mer. It was in Brittany that Pierre Loti was born, and the tale-telling 
exemplified in his “ Pécheurs d’Islande” came quite natural to him. 

M. Sébillot expresses the opinion that “ tales in which fishing and fisher- 
men appear are rarer than is commonly believed” (p. 335). Part of this, 
doubtless, is due to lack of record. In not a few tales, owing to the influ- 
ence of Christianity, the devil appears to have superseded the more ancient 
sirens and sea-genii. It would seem, also, that the daughters of fishermen 
meet less frequently than their brothers with marvellous adventures. Fish- 
ermen, too, according to the author, have but comparatively few songs be- 
longing particularly to them; moreover, they seem to figure rarely in the 
songs of the rest of the country. Of Brittany M. Sébillot says: “ During 
arather prolonged stay in villages exclusively inhabited by them, when I 
collected many tales and rhymes, I did not meet with a single song worthy 
of note which was peculiar to them” (p. 374). The few fishermen’s songs 
of the Mediterranean region seem to have a sentimental tone. The Flem- 
ish fishermen, apparently, have more songs relating to their profession than 
the French, Breton, or Basque, — the Reys naer Jsland “is a sort of national 
song for those who sail for the cod-banks from Gravelines, Marydyk, and 
Dunkirk.” Fishermen, of course, furnish to their neighbors some Beeotians. 
Among these are the Martigots of Provence and the Jaguens of Brittany, 
who even exceed those of Fittie near Aberdeen in Scotland and the famous 
three of Gotham. 
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Although this book contains matter from all regions of the globe, it is 
strongest and most valuable when it deals with the fisherland par excedlence, 
Brittany, where the author is always at home, and, naturally enough, it 
hardly does justice to the aborigines of America. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


OveR THE GREAT Navajo Tram. By Cart EICKEMEYER. Illustrated 
with photographs taken by the author. New York. 1900. Pp. 270. 


The author, who has previously published “ Among the Pueblo Indians,” 
and is a member of the American Folk-Lore Society, offers here a pleas- 
ing illustrated account of his journey over the Great Navajo Trail from 
Santa Fé westward to the Navajo Reservation in the northwestern corner 
of New Mexico and the northeastern part of Arizona, and his experiences 
among a people more or less “unaffected by the influences of civilization 
or by contact with white settlers.’ The peak of El Cabezon, in the broad 
valley of the Puerco, is, according to Navajo legend, —the tale can be 
read in full in the works of Dr. Washington Matthews, — the head of the 
giant Yeitso, whom the Twins slew, with the help of the Sun. At San 
Mateo are to be found the famous Penitentes of the Franciscan order, whose 
self-torture on Good Friday is worthy of the Red Man himself. Among 
the interesting characters met by the author was Que-su-la, chief of the 
Hualapi Indians of northern Arizona, who passed through Gallup, a little 
American town close to Navajo land. At page 129 is an account of hoon- 
han, “a game of cards the Indian has learned from his Mexican neigh- 
bors,” and at pages 149-153 some remarks about the baby Navajo, who, 
“figuratively speaking, is born in the saddle,” so early does his acquaint- 
ance with the horse begin. The author lavishes compliments on the Na- 
vajo maidens, “comely, well-built girls, strong as oxen, and graceful as 
fawns ” (p. 163). About the mountains and their origin the Navajos have 
many legends. Concerning the Dsilli-che, or Black Mountains, the author 
was informed by an old medicine-man that “ it will take four days to tell 
all about them” (p. 172). A Navajo mother would not sell the bead- 
necklace on her baby “ lest Chindee [the devil] should run off with it” 
(p. 206). Brief notes on marriage, basket-making, blanket-weaving, death, 
medicine, etc., are given by the author. The Navajo silversmith, we learn, 
“turns out ornaments that for ingenuity of design and skill in workman- 
ship are not rivalled by his civilized contemporary’ (p. 220). Again, at 
page 240, Mr. Eickemeyer notes the happiness of child life among the Na- 
vajos. ‘The volume closes with a plea for just and advantageous treatment 
of these Indians and a protest against “ civilizing them out of existence.” 

Alexander F. Chamberlain, 


Tue Eruno-BoTaNy OF THE COAHUILLA INDIANS OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. By Davip Prescott Barrows. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1900. Pp. 82. 


This is a Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago After a brief 
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introduction, the work is divided into eight chapters as follows: Linguistic 
and Tribal Affinities of the Coahuilla Indians ; The Habitat of the Coa- 
huillas ; Houses and House-Building ; Baskets and Basket-Making ; Plant 
Materials used in Manufactures and Arts ; The Gathering, Preparation, 
and Storing of Foods; Food Plants of the Coahuilla Indians; Drinks, 
Narcotics, and Medicines. The Indians, whose knowledge and use of 
plants with the folk-thought concerning them, are here considered, are the 
Coahuilla (better: Coahuia) Indians, “ inhabiting the arid plains and moun- 
tains of the California desert,” a people now “almost unknown outside of 
their own portion of the State,” but a tribe that “ once controlled southern 
California from the Colorado river westward to the Pacific sea.” The word 
Coahuilla “ is Indian, and the tribesmen’s own designation for themselves, 
and means ‘ master’ or ‘ruling people.’” The interesting account of the 
habitat of the Coahuias is interspersed with Indian place-names and their 
interpretation. From the account of the houses of these Indians it appears 
that “the work of building is done by the men” (p. 36). The Coahuia 
basketry “is of one type throughout, a type peculiar to the Indians of 
southern California, Dieguefios as well as Luisefos and Coahuillas,—a 
variety of narrow coiled ware” (p. 41). Basket-making is one of the chief 
employments of the old women. Of basketry ornamentation the author 
remarks (p. 43): “ The patterns are varied and always tasteful. A great 
variety of formal decorative figures are used: sometimes rather conven- 
tionalized representations of men, women, and children, horses, deer, etc., 
are woven into it. I have a curious basket with figures of the human hand 
in black. The inspection and collection of these baskets is fascinating 
employment. The eye is constantly delighted with graceful forms and 
harmoniously arranged colors.” With these Indians, pottery, which prob- 
ably superseded an earlier use of water-tight baskets, is of native origin, 
and not derived from the Spanish, as many have thought, — the remains in 
the old village and camping-sites prove this. The Coahuia women tattoo 
themselves with agave charcoal, pricking in the pattern with opuntia thorns. 
From cord twisted from the phragmites or agave “ beautiful baby ham- 
mocks” are woven. Baby-boards, however, are also somewhat in use. In 
the chapter on food-getting Dr. Barrows pays the following tribute to 
aboriginal woman (p. 51): “In this work the woman has naturally been 
the important factor. They have been her explorations, her revolutionary 
discoveries, the tests made by her teeth and stomach that have advanced 
the race in its quest for substance. Among the Coahuillas, as among all 
Indians, the woman is the getter of vegetable foods, the ethno-botanist of 
her community. Now that the man’s hunting has been interrupted forever 
by the settlements of the whites and the disappearance of the game, the 
support of the family falls principally on the woman.” The amount of in- 
genuity displayed by these Indians in the manufacture of food-storing and 
food-preparing utensils is considerable. The Aztec word afo//i (in its Span- 
ish from aéole) has drifted into several of the Indian dialects of this region 
since “the boiled mush served daily to the Indians under the Missions 
went by this name” (p. 54). The author, not claiming to have in any way 
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exhausted the subject, informs us that he has discovered “not less than 
sixty distinct products for nutrition, and at least twenty-eight more utilized 
for narcotics, stimulants, or medicines, all derived from desert or semi- 
desert localities, in use among these Indians.” The detail concerning the 
use of some these is very welcome. The diet of the Coahuias “was a 
much more diversified one than fell to the lot of most North American 
Indians,” — a natural result of their “ roaming from the desert, through the 
mountains to the coast plains,” thus drawing upon three quite dissimilar 
botanical zones. The Indian, too, found where the white man can see 
nothing. Besides beverages prepared from the mesquite, the screw-bean, 
the sumac, the ochofilla, etc., the Coahuias make tea from the Ephedra 
Nevadensis. They also have their native tobacco (JVicotiana attenuata), but 
seem to have been “ quite largely free ” from the use of intoxicating drugs, 
not distilling or fermenting, so far as is known, the agave, from which 
comes the “izwin of the Apaches. The poisonous Datura meteloides is, how- 
ever, used by the Coahuias to produce delirium. The “medicine-men of 
the Coahuillas seem to form a special class, having undergone a prepara- 
tion and initiation that make them exorcists and men of influence for life. 
They are still common and keep up their practices, although most of the 
mountain Coahuillas are nominally Roman Catholics” (p. 76). The 
sweathouse is still in use. Of the remedial herbs known to the Coahuias, 
“perhaps the largest number are purgatives or laxatives.” Plant-lore in 
its medical aspects “ is (unlike the practices of the ‘medicine men’) com- 
mon to all and peculiar to neither class nor sex. The knowledge in these 
matters is greatest, of course, in the old men and women, but the good 
effects of some herbs are known to every child ” (p. 80). 

Of the culture of the Coahuias Dr. Barrows says, “it was a developing 
barbarism, and it is folly to insist that it would have made, of itself, no 
further advances.” To-day, we are told (p. 71): “ The Indians are begin 
ning to earn a large part of their support by civilized labor. They are the 
best sheep-shearers in California, riding in bands through the: country in 
spring and fall. Many work through the summer in orchards and vineyards 
and in fruit drying and packing establishments. On the reservations they 
raise cattle, especially in the mountain Coahuilla valley. They plant maize, 
beans, peas, potatoes, watermelons, squashes, and, in the mountains, also 
wheat and barley. All but the last two require irrigation, and for this 
purpose they make in the mountains small reservoirs, by damming and 
deepening the springs, and dig rude zanjas, or irrigating ditches. In the 
Cabezon valley they conduct the water short distances out of the cajions 
in which it trickles, or at certain villages they irrigate small patches from 
their wells.” But the change of diet that all this implies is no unmixed 
evil, and the author believes that “the heavy mortality among children, the 
decay of teeth, and skin eruptions that are appearing, are due in large part 
to the abandonment of native foods for those of civilized life.” Diseases 
of civilization are making their inroads also. Dr. Barrows’s monograph is 
both interesting and informing, and it is to be hoped other branches of the 
Shoshonean stock may soon receive like treatment. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain, 
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Wicwam Stories TOLD BY NorTH AMERICAN InprAns. Compiled by 
Mary CATHERINE Jupp. With Illustrations by Angel de Cora (Hinook- 
mahiwi-kilinaka). Boston: Ginn & Co., Atheneum Press.  1gor, 
Pp. viii + 276. 

This book is a great improvement upon works of its kind, and would 
have been still better had the author not depended so much upon School 
craft for certain ‘parts of it. The volume is divided into three parts, 
“Sketches of Various Tribes of North American Indians” (pp. 1-75), 
“ Traditions and Myths” (pp. 77-214), and “ Stories recently told of Men- 
abozho and other Heroes,” making altogether seventy-eight items of tales 
and descriptions. Besides twenty-eight full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs, Miss Angel de Cora, the young Indian artist, has contributed three 
full-page sketches, the design for the cover, the chapter initials, etc., Miss 
Angel de Cora’s pictures, “ Sequoyah, the Indian Scholar,” “The Indian 
Story-Teller,” and “ The Indian of To-Day,” being reproduced from her 
original paintings. The author, besides Schoolcraft, has used to great 
advantage the collections of myths and tales in the Reports of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, and her selections are, on the whole, very judicious. 
Naturally enough, the great Algonkian family, who have influenced more 
than any other Indian people, the European settlers in the United States, 
are best represented in this book, but the Iroquois, the Zufi, and other 
tribes of the South and West come in for their share, the first especially. 
“Wigwam Stories” is intended for general use and for supplementary 
reading in the schools, and for that end is well suited and cannot fail to be 
both interesting and profitable. A few errors have crept into the text, 
which ought to be eliminated in future editions. That the Iroquois are 
“akin to the Sioux” (p. 274) lacks proof entirely, and John Eliot was of 
Massachusetts, not of Rhode Island (p. 3). While Siwash is localized to 
designate “a tribe of Indians living near Puget Sound and northward” 
(p. 276), it would be well to state also that swash (from French sauvage, 
Canadian-French savége) is really the Chinook Jargon word for “ Indian.” 
A note ought to be added to page 13 to indicate that the Delaware Mamesi 
Sifu is not the etymology of Aississi~pi. The section on “ The Indian at 
Home ” (pp. 31-34) will bear amplification, especially so as to bring out 
the fact that with some tribes the position of woman was high, and she was 
by no means a slave, even “a willing one.” 

For the folk-lorist the most important section of this volume is Part III. 
which records stories gathered from the Ojibwa of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin in 1894-1900, besides stories from the Iroquois, Micmac, Dakota, etc. 
In the brief “Story of the Deluge” (pp. 227-229), obtained in 1900, the 
flood comes as the result of the enmity between Menabozho, “the great 
land manitou,” and the water-spirits. After the muskrat has brought up 
sand from the deep in his paw: “ Menabozho held the sand in his own 
hand, and dried it in the sunshine. He blew it with his breath far out on 
the water, and it made a little island. Menabozho called the sand back to 
him. He dried it in his hand again, and then blew it to its place on the 
deep water. He did this for two days, and the island grew larger every 
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time it was sent back.” The story of “ Menabozho Caught” (pp. 230- 
233), obtained from an Ojibwa Indian in Wisconsin in 1895, deals with the 
same incident as “A Mississaga Legend of Na/nibdji ” (Jour. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, vol. v. pp. 291, 292). Very beautiful is the “ Legend of the Arbutus ” 
(pp. 253-256) and very poetical, but perhaps the Indian who told it had a 
dash of civilization about him. Among the books of Indian lore compiled 
by those not ethnologists vom Fach, “ Wigwam Stories” deserves to rank 
high, containing, as it does, so much, and of that much so large an amount 
of the good. 

; Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


ANTING-ANTING STORIES, AND OTHER STRANGE TALES OF THE FILIPINOS. 
By Sarcent Kayme. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. tgo1. Pp. 
vii + 

From the title of this book one would be led to believe its folk-lore 
content greater than it really is. It is named from the anting-anting, con- 
cerning which the editor says in the preface, “‘ No more curious fetich can 
be found in the history of folk-lore. A button, a coin, a bit of paper with 
unintelligible words scribbled upon it, a bone, a stone, a garment, anything 
almost — often a thing of no intrinsic value—its owner has been known 
to walk up to the muzzle of a loaded musket or rush upon the point of a 
bayonet with a confidence so sublime as to silence ridicule and to com- 
mand admiration if not respect.” The eleven rather interesting stories, in 
which the white man, more often than the Filipino, is the chief figure, have 
most of them something to do with the native belief in the anting-anting, on 
which the dénouement sometimes depends. Otherwise, they have more a 
literary than a folk-lore cast. They will doubtless be enjoyed by the large 
circle of readers who turn eagerly to the human experiences of new lands 
which necessarily seem to be of a more or less occult character. 

A word or two about the anting-anting may not be out of place here. 
De la Gironitre records anten-anten as “a diabolical song.” Pardo de 
Tavera defines it as “‘amuleto que salva la vida, da poder sobre natural,” 
etc., etc. Blumentritt says of some of the Tagals of Luzon that “they 
believe in a sort of Fortunatus-rod, or antin-antin, which can bring them 
riches and happiness.” Besides these significations the word has also 
the meaning of “ earring” probably of secondary origin. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Tue Games AND Diversions OF ARGYLESHIRE. Compiled by RoBERT 
Craic Maciacan, M.D. (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society. 
xlvii.) London: D. Nutt. 1901. Pp. vii + 270. 


The language of the Gael is exceptional, in that it has hitherto been un- 
represented among the collections of children’s games ; it is therefore with 
interest that one approaches the book of Mr. Maclagan. A high degree of 
antiquity is frequently ascribed to things Celtic; and it would seem likely 
that a gathering from the Highlands of Scotland or Ireland would furnish 
instruction on dark problems of European games. It is through the for- 
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mulas by which games are directed, especially rounds or dances to song, 
that the history of the amusements is most easily traced; and it is these 
which it is natural first to consider. A division at once presents itself 
according to language, inasmuch as the population of Argyleshire is bi- 
lingual, and this division corresponds to a diversity of character. The 
dramatic games are entirely English, Gaelic examples of rounds being com- 
pletely absent ; further, the rhymes exhibit modern and debased variants 
of English types, in no one instance furnishing any version of much inter- 
est or value; this quality clearly implies a very recent transmission. So 
far, the result is in accordance with previous observations, which go to 
show that the West European ballad and round failed to find acceptance 
on Gaelic territory, a deficiency no doubt due to isolation and severance of 
the peasantry from the higher class by whom such usages and songs were 
introduced and naturalized. 

Turning to the Gaelic lore, this is of a very tenuous character; such 
paucity also must be modern, for we cannot suppose that Scottish and Irish 
usage should not have once been curious and interesting. In this part of 
the material also appear traces of borrowing from the European stock ; nor 
do the formulas show clear marks of any great age ; their generally puerile 
nature implies the reverse. It would seem likely, therefore, that we have 
not much to expect from future Gaelic collection; but it would hereafter 
be well to separate the Gaelic from the English matter. That the result of 
the gathering is a disappointment does not of course diminish the merit of 
Mr. Maclagan’s essay. 

One item may here be noticed. In dancing, in case of the absence of 
instruments, “ ports ” or isolated verses are used to direct the dance ; these 
are sung by young women, and are usually meaningless, being purely 
mnemonic. 

Mr. Maclagan has completed his record by illustrations of implements 


used in ball, archery, and puzzles. 
W. W. Newell. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF NEW AND OLD Wor LD CIVvILIzaTIONS. 
By Zetia Nuttatt. (Archeological and Ethnological Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. Vol. ii.) Cambridge, Mass. 
1901. Pp. 602. 


One of the most interesting problems which confront the modern student 
of ethnology and archzology is the question, whether human advancement 
on the different continents is the product of independent evolutions, or 
the common inheritance of prehistoric migrations. Not so long ago serious 
writers on the subject were wont to deduce relationships between distant 
peoples from very inadequate data. One result of such methods was the 
well-known fact that the Indians of America have, in various learned works, 
been placed on the genealogical tree of nearly every nation known to antiq- 
uity. These reckless theories have caused a natural reaction. An influ- 
ential school of anthropologists now expresses the conviction that the 
American Indian was separated from his human relatives in savage times, 
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if, indeed, his birth was not the result of an independent evolution. All 
analogies are to them merely the results of like forces and like environ- 
ments acting independently. When these analogies are based on the kind 
of evidence which they usually ridicule, few fair-minded students will ques- 
tion that they are right. But the real question is whether all analogies 
can be regarded as products of general law. Many students of the subject 
are convinced that, in spite of the vagaries of former and less scientific 
times, there is a point at which this general law ceases to perform satisfac- 
tory service. At this point they find it necessary to dismount from general 
principles to find in the transmitted idiosyncracies of tribes and individuals 
the only satisfactory support across a stream of complex and arbitrary 
analogies. Obviously we can best settle the merits of the question involved 
by examining the nature of the analogies which occur. For this purpose 
the recently published work of Mrs. Zelia Nuttall is especially valuable, 
because in her studies she has entered into a seldom trodden field where 
there is much to learn. Independent of the problem mentioned this field 
is a most attractive one, for there the human mind probably made its 
earliest attempt to understand itself and the relation to the great and ever 
present mystery of the sky. 

We may accept the author’s explanation of the analogies which she 
points out, or we may explain them ourselves in another manner, but we 
can seldom, if ever, deny that they exist and are worthy of careful consid- 
eration. The work opens with an interesting study of the varieties and 
distribution of the svastika. The form of this symbol is believed to have 
originated in the revolution of the stars of Ursa Major about Polaris. 
This theory is both novel and plausible. In so far as it associates the 
svastika with celestial motion, it is in accord with the generally received 
opinion, and if there has been a tendency to connect that motion with the 
solar journey along the ecliptic, it must at least be admitted that a deriva- 
tion from stellar rather than solar motion is more consistent with primitive 
conditions. There can be no doubt but that the svastika presents to the 
eye a faithful summary of the revolution of the stars of what we call the 
Dipper, nor is it doubtful that primitive peoples watched the movements of 
the stars with great care, and gained a surprisingly accurate knowledge of 
the apparent revolution of the heavens. The pole is a natural focus to which 
all celestial motion points. It must therefore have attracted the attention 
of the earliest star-gazers, who would soon learn the importance of know- 
ing the only immovable point in their sky. Various tribes of North Amer- 
ica, for example, who name but few constellations, seem to have been 
acquainted with the pole-star from pre-European times, and they relate an 
elaborate myth of the revolution of Ursa Major around it. Mrs. Nuttall 
describes numerous instances in which these stars play a conspicuous part 
in the Mexican ritual. She regards the god Tezcatlipoca as the personi- 
fication of this asterism, and thinks that there existed in Peru a marked 
reverence for the north due to the memory of Polaris worship amongst 
emigrants from that direction. This reverence was, to some extent, trans- 
ferred to the Southern Cross, which, as the writer has shown in his studies 
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of the Salcamayhua chart, was distinctly associated with the south pole by 
the Peruvians. 

But to return to the northern hemisphere, the curve of the stars of the 
Dipper is also connected with the symbols of the scorpion’s tail, while 
Cassiopeia becomes the serpent and the sacred bird with outspread wings, 
which figures in the contest with the ocelot, yet another symbol of Ursa 
Major. While we may not follow Mrs. Nuttall in all these identifications, 
those who deny them must possess no mediocre knowledge of the Nahuatl 
and Mayan glyphs to meet the arguments which she bases on a system of 
rebus reading that, to the writer at least, seems too consistent with the 
genius of the American peoples to be other than correct in principle. The 
svastika has been called by some writers the trademark of the Phcenicians. 
Placed in this light, its unquestionable appearance in America takes on 
additional interest. The late Dr. Brinton stated that the ignorance of the 
wheel on this continent is a fatal objection to the view of those who derive 
the svastika from this source. He seems not to have considered the pos- 
sibility of such a simple derivation as is proposed by Mrs. Nuttall. The 
Anglo-Saxon fylfot or falling foot, a form of the svastika, clearly suggests 
the motion of revolution symbolized by a man running around a fixed 
object, and is a good companion for the Mexican gladiator tied to the sac- 
rificial stone around which he moves, according to Mrs. Nuttall, in imita- 
tion of Ursa Major. 

Our author passes from the svastika into what is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and important department of her extensive researches. This is con- 
cerned with the existence in all parts of the world of a “Great Plan” in 
accordance with which the lands and population were divided, and the 
governments and religions arranged. This plan was supposed to reflect 
on earth conditions which the study of nature indicated to exist in the 
celestial world. After reading the evidence bearing upon this subject, 
there is no room for skepticism. Some such plan undoubtedly existed, 
though as before we may differ as to the explanation of details. It is the 
material bearing upon this Plan which offers most interesting opportunities 
for testing the question of intercommunication versus independent origins, 
and, whichever explanation may be accepted, the plan affords a striking 
demonstration of the essential unity of human thought in the most distant 
regions of time and locality. We start with the observation of the celestial 
pole, the one central, stable, and unmovable spot about which all else in the 
heavens revolves. As in the sky so onearth. Eagerly man in his earliest 
advancement, driven from place to place by battle and earthquake and the 
turmoil of the elements, seeks for a like terrestrial ideal, for a paradise in 
the centre of the world where he may dwell in quiet and harmony with 
nature, in the ideal home. So arises the sacred unmovable centre identified 
with so many sacred cities, And the vision which at first beholds Polaris, 
lord of the centre, gradually sees more clearly and yet more clearly until 
the star is supplanted by the infinite, invisible Spirit, the unknown god, 
the god whose name is concealed except from the initiate. Around this 
name is thrown the darkest veil, yet through it there still appears, in the 
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Egyptian Book of the Dead, the form of the god of the centre associated 
with the bull. Behind that still occur suggestions of a singular romance 
of truth. Looking outward from the centre, man sees in the four so-called 
elements, fire, earth, air, and water, and in the four seasons corresponding 
to the four celestial regions divided by the solstice and equinoxes, sufficient 
reason for dividing the earth into four regions, often bounded by roads 
leading from the central temple to what the late R. G. Haliburton aptly 
termed the four diagonal points. To each region there is assigned a god. 
Celestially and terrestrially the rule of the centre is the supreme lord of 
the whole. Under him are the lords of the four regions. But in addition 
to this horizontal division there is the vertical division into above, centre, 
and below, making seven in all as the centre is repeated. Hence the well- 
known prominence of the number seven in symbolism. A yet more com- 
plex division parallels the twelve months with twelve provinces. There is 
a conspicuous example of this in Peru which the late Col. William S. Beebe 
first pointed out, and the present writer has elaborated. Both the wards of 
Cuzco and the provinces of the empire seem to have been arranged on 
this basis. The inhabitants of the different regions here and elsewhere 
were distinguished by peculiarities of dress and adornment. Although as 
a whole this Plan tended to promote the interests of law and order, it 
offered at times an excuse for tyranny and other abuses. The representa- 
tives of the upper world in the vertical division in some instances claimed 
the right to hold those of the lower world in slavery, while the excesses 
committed by the followers of the sky father and the earth mother are 
well known. In presenting the evidence bearing on the Great Plan, Mrs. 
Nuttall does not confine herself to historical governments. Some of her 
most interesting material is obtained from the description of the ideal 
republics of Plato and other philosophers. She argues very forcibly that 
the influence of these men and of the ideals which they perfected must 
have been sufficiently powerful to induce the foundation of more than one 
colony upon the basis proposed by them. When we find an identical 
scheme at the basis of many actually existing governments, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that it originated amongst the followers of a similar 
philosophy who carried their ideas with them around the world. Indeed, 
she regards it as possible that the followers of Themistius, the philosophic 
contemporary of Constantine, driven from their own: land by Christian 
persecutors, established at last in the New World the empire of Temistitlan, 
the land of Temis, the later Mexico, which at the time of Cortez was still 
an epitome of the Themistian philosophy. 

Such in outline are a few of the more important elements of this ably 
written volume. It contains many minor suggestions of much interest. 
Space will only permit the briefest mention of one. There is a compari- 
son of the Peruvian, Mayan, and Nahuatl cultures which reveals many ele- 
ments in common. The first and last do homage to the noble knights of 
the eagle and the tiger, orders not inconspicuous in the Old World. 

Several recent writers, notably Hewitt, d’ Alviella, and Allen, have inci- 
dentally touched upon the symbolism and astronomy of the American In- 
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dians, but Mrs. Nuttall is the first to centre these studies on this continent, 
Possibly she has assigned to the polar element of astronomical symbolism 
some of the concepts which belong to the solar and other cults. Even 
allowing for secrecy, the polar cult does not seem to play the widespread 
r6éle in myth and legend which a very general recognition of this Plan 
would seem to necessitate. The supreme deity, for example, is much more 
often associated with the sun than with the pole and about as often with 
the Pleiades and with Orion. The land of the hereafter is also associated 
with the Pleiades at least as often as with the pole, as the researches of 
R. G. Haliburton have clearly shown. On the other hand, the important 
réle played by pole worship has probably not been appreciated by students. 
At least Mrs. Nuttall’s book cannot fail to arouse and maintain interest in 
the subjects to which it refers, It is a valuable work, a worthy supplement 
to the author’s earlier studies of the Mexican calendar. She has given us 
impressive evidence of the important and but recently suspected réle 
played by symbolism in America, and we may well be glad to learn that 
this volume will before long be followed by others bearing upon related 
topics. Professor Putnam contributes a brief editorial note which lucidly 
explains the contents of the volume. 
Stansbury Hagar. 
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BAssET, R. Notes sur les Mille et une Nuits. VIII. Le marchand et le génie. 
1X. Le dormeur éveillé. Rev. de Trad. Pop., Paris, 1901, xvi. 28-35, 74-88, 193. 
These “Notes,” continued from vol. xiv., are critical (both as to literature and 
folk-lore) and are accompanied by a wealth of bibliographical references. The 
redaction of the “ Merchant and Genius,” the author thinks, dates from the fifth 
century of the Hegira, about the second half of the tenth century A.p. The 
second part of the “Sleeper Awakened” is independent of the first, to which it 
has been more or less adroitly attached, and is based, in all probability, upon a 
real event. The first part is a development of the widespread theme, // / were 
hing. 

BoucnaL, L. Indonesische Wertiger. J/itt. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1900, 
xxx., N. F. X. Sitzber., 154-156. Brief notes on Werwolf beliefs in Java, Celebes, 
etc. — Bezoarsteine in Indonesien. /did., 179, 180. Gives etymologies of names 
of the bezoar-stone in use among Indonesian peoples. — Noch einige Belegstellen 
fiir Geophagie in Indonesien. /¢id., 180, 191. Notes occurrence of “earth- 
eating” in New Caledonia, Nusalaut, Saparua, Ambona, Java, Sumatra, and gives 
etymology of several of the names for “edible earth” in Malay languages. 

CAPITAN, L. Les pierres A cupule. Rev. de [Ecole d’Anthrop. de Paris, 
1901, xi. 114-127. Discusses (with 13 text-illustrations) the various theories as 
to the origin and significance of the so-called “ cup-marked” or pitted stones and 
rocks in various regions of the globe. 

CHERVIN, Dr. Traditions populaires relatives & la Parole. Rev. d. Trad. Pop, 
Paris, 1900, 241-263. Treats of superstitions and customs relating to “tongue 
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cutting ” in children in various countries of Europe (Italy in particular), gives a 
list of proverbial expressions in divers languages relating to the subject, notes 
“medical theurgy of speech,” folk-lore of deaf-mutes, etc., and concludes with a 
list (pp. 260-263) of French, Italian, Spanish, Bulgarian, English, and German 
proverbs relating to the tongue and speech. 

CoELHO, T. Osenhor sete. A 7radi¢do, Serpa, 1901, iii. 33, 34, 56, 57. Con- 
tinuation of detailed discussion of “seven” in folk-lore. 

Cotson, O. Fétichisme. Wallonia, Litge, 1901, ix. 25-35. Cites instance 
of fetichistic survivals in the folk-Christianity of Belgium, popular practices which 
exist side by side with the sacerdotal religion, — a sort of bardarie ambiante. One 
of the most common examples is the “ particularist faith,” and the “ specialization ” 
of the powers of saints, notably as curers of disease. Another is the animism of 
religious statues. The ancient custom of placing in a consecrated place a nail or 
a pin to cure a sick person, comes, the author thinks, from a belief similar to that 
of the Congo negroes who have fetiches stuck full of nails, etc. The “ mortifica- 
tion of the god” exists still in the region of Chimay. Love affairs have also their 
fetichistic side.— Le loup-garou. Jdid., 49-59. Names, nature, and lore of wer- 
wolf in Belgium, etc. 

De Cock, A. De Doode te gast genood. Volkskunde, Gent, 1900-1901, xiii. 
77-81. Brief notes on “ Death as Guest” in the folk-thought of Belgium, France, 
Germany, Denmark, China, Spain. The Flemish version is closely related to the 
“Don Juan” tale from the Iberian peninsula.— Spreekwoorden en zegswijzen 
over de vrouwen, de liefde en het huwelijk. /did., 84-87, 122, 123. Nos. 187- 
227 of Dutch proverbs and folk-sayings about women, love, and marriage, with 
references to literature and some citations of parallels from other languages. — 
Spreekwoorden en zegswijzen afkomstig van oude gebruiken en volkszeden. /did., 
151-160, 183-186, 231-237. Nos. 344-391 of Dutch proverbs and folk-sayings 
relating to wooing, marriage, spinning, etc., with references to literature and 
comparative notes. — De Arabische Nachtvertellingen. 173-182, 216-230. 
Critical review on the occasion of the appearance of the first three parts of the 
Krebbers-Stamperius edition of the “ Arabian Nights” for the young. Also a 
comparative study, with reference to twenty-four variants in divers languages, of 
the “ Story of the Little Hunchback.” — Le garcon au bonnet rouge. Rev. d. Trad, 
Pop., Paris, 1901, xvi. 217-231. Besides giving the Flemish text of “ the red-cap 
boy,” a variant of the “ pursuit-tale,” the author refers to some forty other similar 
stories from Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceanica. 

DELAFOSSE, M. Sur des traces probables de civilisation Egyptienne et 
d’hommes de race blanche a la Céte d’Ivoire. Anthropologie, Paris, 1900, xi. 
431-451, 543-568, 677-690. Author cites evidence to show that the Baoulé, of 
the Ivory Coast of West Africa, have been influenced in the past by Egyptian 
civilization; that an “ island” of white men has existed somewhere in this region. 
The folk-lore evidence relates to cosmology, astronomy, medicine, religion, funeral 
rites, cult of the dead, etc. 

DRECHSLER, P. Der Wassermann im schlesischen Volksglauben. Zéschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 1901, xi. 201-207. Discusses the folk-lore of the 
“water man” and “ water woman ” in German and Polish Silesia. 

Eton, F. Verzeichniss der japanisch-buddhistischen Holzbildwerke in der 
Sammlung Ellon. L£¢hnol. Notizb/., Berlin, 1got, ii. 41-57. Explanatory list of 
141 Japanese-Buddhistic wood-carvings presented by Herr F. Ellon to the Royal 
Ethnological Museum in Berlin. Brief notes are added (pp. 58, 59) by F. W. K. 
Miiller. The names of some of these are very interesting from the standpoint of 
etymology. 

GALLEE, J. H. Sporen van Indo-germaansch ritueel in Germaansche lijkplech- 
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tigheden. Volkskunde, Gent, 1900-1901, xiii. 89-99, 124-145. An endeavor to 
discover in Germanic funeral ceremonies traces of Indo-Germanic rites. Many 
interesting analogies and coincidences are pointed out and remarked upon. 

HEvsLER, A. Die altnordischen Ratsel. Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Ber- 
lin, 1901, xi. 101-147. A somewhat detailed study of “Old Norse Riddles.” Lit. 
erary form, variants, prosody, content, motif, seriation, solutions, reflection of 
nature and environment, etc., are considered, likewise their relation to literature 
proper. Comparison with English riddles of the eighth century and with old 
German riddles reveals the fact that these Old Norse rhymes are largely sui 
generis. 

Jrriczek, O. L. Hamletin Iran. Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 1900, 
x. 353-364. According to the author, there is a rapprochement between Hamlet 
and the story of Kei Chosro in the Shah Nameh. Resemblances with other 
legends are also noted. 

Kuunau, Dr. Die Bedeutung des Brotes in Haus und Familie. J/itt. d. 
Schles. Ges. f. Volkskunde, Breslau, 1901, 25-44. A comparative study of the 
folk-thought of various regions of Germany concerning bread in its relations to 
the welfare of the house and its inmates, family, birth, marriage, death, etc., and 
also to the powers of nature. The basis of the bread-cult is the vegetative life of 
the field and its harvests. 

Lascu, R. Weitere Beitrage zur Geophagie. JZitt. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 
1900, Sitzgber., 181-183. Addenda to article published in 1898 on “earth eating.” 
— Die Anfange des Gewerbestandes. Zéschr. f. Socialwiss, Berlin, 1901, iv, 73- 
89. A useful discussion with references to literature (Mason, McGuire, Cushing, 
Holmes, etc., ought to be added) of the beginnings of the industrial classes among 
primitive peoples. The folk-lorist is interested in the development of special 
deities for the various professions. 

LEFEBVRE, E. Mirages visuels et auditifs. J/¢/usine, Paris, 1900, 25-39, 49- 
56. <A detailed account, with abundant bibliographical references, of the folk-lore 
of eye and ear deception and kindred phenomena in ancient and modern times, 
Among the topics treated are: Mirages on land and water, phantasmagoria. 
peculiar noises, sounds and music, voices, echoes, singing sands, etc. — L’arc-en- 
ciel. Jbid., 97-111, 121-125, 146-153, 178-186. A valuable study, accompanied 
by abundant bibliographical references, and a wealth of citations from the poetical 
literature of many lands, of “the rainbow in poetry.” Circumstances attending 
the rainbow, appearance and disappearance, form, color, nature and composition, 
réle and symbolism, rainbow as woman, fairy, etc., are some of the topics dis- 
cussed. For psychologists and folk-lorists alike this study is of great interest. 

Lertvre, A. Le saint graal. Rev. de ’Ecole d Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, xi. 
178-183. Brief general discussion. The author considers the story of the Holy 
Grail to be a remarkable instance of the survival of myth in spite of religion. 
Behind the Christian grada/is lies the ceremonial vessel of the Celtic bards. 

Leroy, J/gr. Usages des négrilles d’Afrique et des négritos d’Asie. Arch. p- 
1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1900, xix. 117, 118. Enumeration of customs of 
African negrillos and Asiatic negritos concerning birth, circumcision, adolescence, 
marriage, death, funerals, etc. 

von LuscHAN, F. Ueber kindliche Vorstellungen bei den sogenannten Natur- 
vilkern. Zéschr.f. Pid. Psychol. u. Pathol., Berlin, 1901, iii, 89-96. This inter- 
esting discussion of the mental “childlikeness ” of primitive peoples should be 
read in connection with the Address of Dr. Franz Boas on “ The Mind of Primitive 
Man ” (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. xiv. pp. 1-11). 

MAGIERA, J. F. Uwagi nad przyswojeniami w gwarach naszych. Wéisia, 
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Warzawa, 1901, xv. 145-152. Contains interesting examples of assimilation in 
foreign words and folk-etymology in Polish dialects. 

Mocul, A. Gli oggetti etnografici delle popolazioni etiopiche posseduti dal 
Museo Nazionale d’ Antropologia in Firenze. Arch. ~. 2? Antrop. e la Etnol., 
Firenze, 1900, xxx. 87-172. The folk-lore material of this paper consists in the 
description of a number of personal ornaments, amulets, sacred pictures, and 
similar objects from the Erythreans and Abyssinians, Danakil, Som4l, and Galla. 
These, as well as the other ethnographic data, demonstrate the antiquity of contact 
with Europe, as well as the influence of Semitic intruders and neighbors. 

DE MortTILuet, A. Lacirconcision en Tunisie. Bud/. et Mém. Soc.d Anthrop. 
de Paris, v° s., i. 1900, 538-543. Describes, after Dr. A. Loir, circumcision as 
diversely practised by the Arabs and the Jews of Tunis. 

MuszyNnskI, S. Presno Ameryce. W isla, Warszawa, 1901, xv. 197-199. Text 
of a Polish folk-song about America. 

vON NEGELEIN, J. Die Reise der Seele ins Jenseits. Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde, Berlin, 1901, xi. 149-158. This second section deals with the journey and 
path of the soul, the “path of death,” its direction, length, width, straightness, 
etc., and the time consumed on the way, the obstacles en route, etc. 

OvsRICcH, Dr. Aal und Schiange. Mitt. der Schles. Ges. f. Volkskunde, 
Breslau, 1901, 1-3. Brief account of some of the German folk-ideas springing 
from the resemblances between the eel and the snake. These vary from “ hissing” 
to imparting a knowledge of beast-speech. 

PICHLER, F. Ladinische Studien aus dem Enneberger Thale Tirols. Corrd/. 
d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1901, xxxii. 39-45. Contains interesting 
etymological notes and a list of some 560 folk-names of places (mountains, 
valleys, villages, streams, lakes, etc.) with here and there historical-etymological 
explanations. 

DE Pratt, A. A sepultura de Herodes. A Tradi¢do, Serpa, 1901, iii. 81-85. 
Treats of the legend which makes Herod Antipas die in Portugal, where his tomb 
is said to exist in a little village named Redinha, between Pombal and Condeixa. 
Folk-etymology makes of Redinha (the cavern where the remains of Herod are 
supposed to rest) a memory of the noted exile, — Redinha, Rodinho, Rodiolum, 
Rodim (cf. Rodao, Rodio, Roda, etc.). 

RADLINSKI, I. Apokryfy Iudaistyczno-Chrzescijanskie. Wdisla, Warszawa, 
IgoI, xv. 184-196. The first part or preliminary note of a study of Polish apocry- 
phal Judzo-Christian literature concerning the apocalypses, assumptions, ascen- 
sions, etc., of Moses, Baruch, Isaiah, etc. 

REGNAULT, F. L’évolution du costume. Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthrop. de 
Paris, v* s., i. 1900, 328-344. General discussion of the origin and development 
of dress. The factors of need, ornament, modesty, climate, etc., are considered, 
and the “laws” of imitation, exaggeration, and misoneism brought out. When 
fashion no longer rules, we shall see, the author thinks, a real gain for taste and 
esthetics. The article is illustrated with seven figures in the text. 

Retzius, G. Om trepanation af hufudskulen, sasom folksed i forna och nyara 
tider. Vmer, Stockholm, 1got, xvi. 11-28. General discussion of trepanning in 
connection with the recent discovery of trepanned skulls from prehistoric burial- 
places in Sweden. 

SABBE, M. Peter Benoit en het vlaamsche Volkslied. Vo/kskunde, Gent- 
1900-1901, xiii. 209-215. A brief account of the work of Benoit, the first composer 
in Flanders to prove the great value of folk-melody for musical purposes. 

VON DEN STEINEN, K. Der Paradiesgarten als Schnitzmotiv der Paragud- 
Indianer. Z¢hnol. Notizbl., Berlin, 1901, ii. 60-65. Describes and discusses the 
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use (for decorative purposes on medicine pipes) by the Paragud Indians of the 
garden of Eden motif, as obtained from the missionaries. See Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. xiv. p. 98. 

ZACHARIAE, T. Zu Goethe’s Parialegende. Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 
Berlin, 1901, xl. 186-192. The author concludes that the source of Goethe's 
poem is the story of Mariatale as given in Sonnerat’s “ Reise nach Ost Indien 
und China ” (Ziirich, 1783). 
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